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The best is none too good for you, but does ete = RATES: i 
One year oe a ae ee gt .00 wo years 1.66 


HE read a good Southern Farm Weekly? J Seo re 


Three a ee ee : .25 Five years .. ove OS 
(Two, three and five peak tates applicable only on subscriptions paid: whe nity tis advance.) 


NE big fact our Southern farmers are waking up to—but not 10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 

waking up to half as fast as they ought—is that just as bread To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
and meat are body fc 0d, so papers are mind food, and that if there for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 
is one thing in the world you can’t afford to be cheap about, it is 
your mind food. 


MANY a man who would work his finger nails off rather than 

see his family and children feed.their bodies on bones and 
crumbs and scraps, will nevertheless feed their minds on the r Ca er 
mustiest, rankest, rottenest bran-and-chaff sort of mind food that e 9 


they can find in the shape of a newspaper—just because it is 
cheap. How can a man so slander his own brain, his own mind! 


How can he insinuate that it is worth so little as to deserve no 
better food than some cheap journal thrown in with a worthless 
premium. 


WE CAN never make the South what it ought to be; you can 1 

never make your neighborhood what it ought to be, until — 
farmers get rid of this idea that their minds are not worth feed- 3 O on e 
ing. A man has got to believe in himself more than that, must 


have more respect for himself than that, more respect for his 
brain and his mind than that, before he can amount to some- 


3 

thing. He must believe that his own mind and his children’s ? 
minds deserve the best intellectual food he can find—and_ plenty In ® 
of it. 

E WILL take the best local paper for the local items, but for f ° 

the balance of his reading he should be particular to select W ‘ ‘ ‘ 
the best farm paper, the best political and church papers and the € give you a discount O 333% 
best magazines, even if they do cost more. He should take the 


°° : 66 ” 667s...» . 
clean, wholesome, wide-awake, ably-edited papers that stand for if you will see John and Jim or 
progress, for improvement and high ideals. “Charles” or “Henry” or any two of your 
UR readers say that he Progressi e Farmer is the best paper . ‘ 1 
-taiines ne best peper T aeighbors and get them to save 3079 
First.......BECAUSE IT IS A WEEKLY. No wide-awake farmer is now by joining with you in our “Blocks of 


— with a farm paper that comes only once or twice a month. 


fake monthlies, if you can, but get the best weeklies, by all j 99 ay 
means. hree otfer. 


Second....BECAUSE IT IS FOR THE SOUTH, THE WHOLE SOUTH AND 
NOTHING BUT THE SOUTH. It was started by a Confederate ; W w 
soldier-farmer in 1886 and has always been made for Southerners You and O others, the thi ee of 
by Southerners—by men who know Southern farm life from act- 


ual experience —and it doesn’t even try to get Northern or you get three yearly subscriptions worth 


Western circulation. 


€ ° 

Third.......BECAUSE IT STANDS FOR ORGANIZATION, BUSINESS CO- $3.00 for only Two Dollars. You must 
FARM. The AND AN cg etal WHITE SOCIETY ON THE | | t t t { k d t { th 
“ARM. The Progressive Farmer has the best Farmers’ Union € gC 7 € 
rin, gig nt = ptt , It is iy only paper that is proclaiming lave at eas wo to take advan age O e 
that the South’s splendid future lies not in great plantations and : 
an ignorant tenantry, but ina great democracy of thrifty, edu- offer with you, but you can send as many 
cated, organized, home- uae hite bag ng la Each man under th tj t 
is own vine and fig tree t believes in helping the negro, but 
declares the great “social and agricultural need for today is more at € same Ime, as you can ge ? 
for more progressive white farmers. 


5 66 99 
Fourth ...KBECAUSE WE CARRY ONLY RELIABLE ADVERTISING. The all at the Block of Three rate of 


Progressive Farmer was the first Southern farm paper to guaran- 


tee the reliability of its advertisers. It was the first farm paper 663 cents per subscription. 


to stop patent medicine advertising and the only one that refuses 
to carry patent medicine advertising for livestock—the most of it 


ae fraudulent as human patent me dicine advertising even if iess i ell your neighbors about it 
dangerous. 
BECAUSE IT GUARANTEES SATISFACTION. Any farmer who make a clean sweep so that you Can say, 


aa us fora ‘hts t subscription may we his money back if he a 
will say when his time is out he has read the paper and hasn’t j 
had his moneys’ worth. (We have made this offer for ten years In my neighborhood everybody reads 


and the first man is yet to ask for his refund.) 


si ” "This i ] 
OU want your neighbors to know these things and to read The Progressive Farmer. is 1S rea 
the Progressive Farmer because a community where every- : 
body reads it is bound to be more progressive than any other. |! Co-operation. 
You know this, but your neighbors that are not reading it do not 
know it. You know it will be easier to get all the neighbors to 
work together in every progressive movement that they should }} 1913 
unite to help along. Better schools, better roads, rural telephones, || : ; 
rural free delivery and better health conditions and all other plans || The Progressive Farmer. 
for neighborhood improvement. 





























I enclose herewith two dollars in payment of a“ Block of Three’’ 
Get Your Neighbors in a “Block of Three” subscriptions to your paper as follows: 


ON’T you tell your neighbors that are ‘not now taking the | | eee | P.O. | state 
Progressive Farmer about our great “Block of Three” offer? —__—___—_|~— 
Won’t you get them to come in with you to make a “Block of 
Three?” You get three yearly subscriptions valued at $3.00 for 
only Two Dollars, about an average of 70 cents asubscription al- 
lowing for postage and money order, which is only about one arid 
one third cents a copy—and it’s geod mind food. 


Help us make your neighborhood a reading neighborhoed aad yeu , 
will be doing a kindness to your neighbor. Town Seate 


CO-OPERATION PAYS. YOU SAVE A DOLLAR ON A “BLOCK OF THREE” 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








THE HORSE THE SOUTHERN 
FARMER NEEDS. 


A Horse Large Enough to Handle 
Modern Machinery. 


HE kind of horse the Southern 

farmer needs is determined by the 
work he does. The service required 
of a farm horse is varied. He must 
do draft work on the farm and haul 
the products to market. These are 
his most important services, but on 
many farms he must also serve as the 
driving and saddle horse to the ex- 
tent this service is required. In the 
South, where the mule is still largely 
used, the farm mares should also pro- 
duce the mules needed as well as the 
horses required to maintain the sup- 
ply of farm work-stock. 

The day of the general-purpose 
horse has about passed, because the 
general-purpose horse is always a 
cheap horse. Efficiency in doing one 
line of work well is the factor in de- 
termining the value of a horse or oth- 
er animal in these times. 

“But the farm horse must be a 
general-purpose horse,’ say the 
Southern farmers. 

It is true that the farm horse must 
do general service, but in the selec- 
tion of the kind of horse needed the 
service which is most important and 
at which the horse must spend most 
of his time should determine his type 
and it must be admitted he is most 
needed for draft service. He is work- 
ed on the farm five days for every day 
his services are required as a road- 
ster. 

It would therefore seem reasona- 
ble that it is more important that we 
have the type of horse that will do 
farm work best rather than that we 
select the type that is the best for 
driving. Of course, whatever type is 
necessary to best perform the work 
required is also the type that will be 
best for breeding this type of animal 
As stated, the most important work 
for the farm horse is pulling the farm 
implements used on the farm and in 
hauling the farm products to market. 
The real question is: What kiné of 
horse will best perform Southern 
farm work? 

It is safe to state that the answer 
which Southern farmers would give 
to that question today would be quite 
different from the answer which 
would have been given ten years ago, 
and it is probable that the answer ten 
years from now will be quite different 
from the one given today. In other 
words, the demand today is for a 
horse “or mule 100 to 200 pounds 
heavier than ten years ago. We have 
begun to comply with the demands 
of modern agricultural conditions. 
Man labor is becoming more scarce 
and expensive and larger implements 
must be used not only to economize 
man labor, but also to do better work. 
And yet, we have made comparatively 
little progress along these lines. We 
still use light, one-horse implements 
and depend on speed more than qual- 
ity of work, or amount of work per- 
formed in proportion to man labor 
employed. It is for these reasons that 
we state that ten years hence a much 
different type of horse will be de- 
manded by Southern farmers from 
that now thought most desirable. 

It is taken for granted that we 
must breed our farm work-stock or 
remain with an insufficient and inef- 
ficient supply. No country has ever 
obtained or maintained suitable farm 
work-stock without breeding them. 
But to breed horses is a slow process 


and if the start must be made with 
unsuitable breeding mares and the 
improvement accomplished by the use 
of the desired type of sires, progress 
will be slow indeed. In view of these 
facts, if the horse that will be de- 
manded ten years from now will 
weigh 200 pounds more than the one 
now demanded, we should keep this 
in mind in our present efforts to- 





~ 


from the draft breeds. We need a 
horse of good disposition, and qual- 
ity, which may be obtained by cross- 
ing medium-weight draft stallions of 
good quality on our hardy and active 
native mares, 

The Southern farmer also needs 
saddle horses and drivers. But this 
need is small in comparison to that 
of farm work animals and the wise 
farmer will leave the breeding of 
these animals to men who have the 
money, knowledge and inclination to 
breed and train them. The average 
farmer is not competent to train 
high-class saddlers and roadsters, and 
an inferior or unfinished product is 
seldom profitable. 

The Southern farmer needs a horse 
with sufficient weight to pull larger 
plows, disk harrows and other effi- 
cient and labor-saving implements. 
This heavier horse may not be able to 
go as fast as our lighter stock, but 
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wards breeding desirable farm work 
animals. 

But few people can plan or build a 
breed for the future and such breed- 
ing as is now carried on is almost cer- 
tain to aim at the kind of animal now 
thought best for farm work. Right 
here trouble is also found, for those 
who still adhere to one-horse meth- 
ods and implements, and this. in- 
cludes a large class of Southern 
farmers, will get best service from 
the horse weighing 950 to 1050 
pounds and the mule weighing 
around 1,000 pounds. But the num- 
bers who are using heavier imple- 
ments and seeking to do better and 
more work by running two and three- 
horse implements at the slower gait 
suitable to heavier horses, are in- 
creasing rapidly. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that many of those who break 
and prepare their land with two or 
three-horses still use one-horse imple- 
ments more than necessary for culti- 
vating the crops. 

In view of these facts, perhaps our 
readers will be inclined to differ with 
me when I state that the horse the 
Southern farmer needs is one weigh- 
ing 1,200 to 1,400 pounds and if fu- 
ture needs are to be considered prob- 
ably the weight should be placed at 
from 1,300 to 1,500 pounds. 

This weight is required in order to 
do good work economically, which 
can now only be done with larger and 
heavier implements and a minimum 
of man labor. This weight of mares 
is also required to produce the weight 
of mule that will do farm work best 
and most economically and bring the 
best price when marketed. This type 
of horse will only be obtained by pur- 
chase in a few instances, but must be 
bred here to supply our general 
needs. He must be bred from our na- 
tive mares and since they weigh only 
800 to 1,000 pounds the sires must be 


they can more than make up for this 
lack of speed by doing more work 
each time they cross the field. 





The Rational Feeding of Cottonseed 
Meal for Dairy Cows. 

WO classes of Southern dairy- 

men misuse cottonseed meal, the 
cheapest and best dairy feed known. 
One class feeds meal and hulls only, 
and low production, digestive trou- 
bles, and other disagreeable conse- 
quences follow. The other class are 
those who are trying to do better and 
more intelligent feeding, but take 
their information from Northern 
agricultural and dairy papers, or 
from those who obtain their informa- 
tion from those sources. 

The first class of dairymen are 
largely responsible for the false im- 
pressions which have made the sec- 
ond class. By feeding cottonseed 
meal injudiciously, those who feed 
meal and hulls only, gave it a bad 
name, but it seems that the prejudice 
thus created will not give way to any 
amount of correct information. When 
a dairy cow is on grass or is receiv- 
ing silage, she may with perfect safe- 
ty be fed as high as five pounds of 
cottonseed meal per day, if she is a 
good enough cow to justify that 
amount of so rich a protein feed. 

It is true that three pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal is enough for a two- 
gallon cow, but if a cow gives as 
much as three gallons she may be 
given four pounds a day, and if she 
gives three and a half or four 
gallons of milk a day, she may profit- 
ably and safely receive five pounds 
of cottonseed meal a day, if on green 
pasture, or receiving silage or other 
succulent feed. 

The dairyman who permits these 
false advisers to induce him to buy 
other high-priced feeds on the mar- 


ket to take the place of cottonseed 
meal, up to the amounts we have 
named, is simply paying tribute to 
prejudice, which has no place in the 
dairy business. If a cow will pay a 
profit on more concentrates than the 
amounts of cottonseed meal we have 
named, then the dairyman should 
buy these other feeds; but he should 
not buy these other feeds until he 
has fed at least as much cottonseed 
meal as we have indicated, for it is 
the best and cheapest dairy feed we 
have, both because of its feeding and 
its manurial values. 





Why Dairy Cattle Do Not Make 
the Best Beef. 


READER writes that he is 

“Thinking of raising Holsteins 
for beef and other purposes. Please 
advise me if beef from Holsteins de- 
mands as good a price as from the 
regular beef breeds, say Angus? Is 
there any difference? Is it much, 
when the Holsteins are fat?” 

The Holsteins are large eattle and 
a Holstein steer will make a given 
live weight on as little feed as the 
beef-bred steer, but we do not advise 
anyone to raise Holstein cattle for 
beef. 

There is no question but if an An- 
gus steer and a Holstein steer of the 
same weight and equally fat are put 
on the market the Angus steer will 
bring more money. How much the 
difference will be, will depend on the 
market demands when the cattle are 
sold and the quality of the particular 
steers compared. The difference will 
usually amount to from one to two 
cents a pound live weight. Of course, 
some Holstein steers might sell for 
more than a yparticular or inferior 
Angus steer, but as a general rule 
there will be sufficient difference in 
price to make a good margin of profit 
on the Angus steer over the Holstein. 

Why this difference in price? 

In the first .place, the dair¥-bred 
animal—the Holstein—has been 
bred, selected and fed for many gen- 
erations to convert feed into milk, 
while the Angus has been bred, se- 
lected and fed for the purpose of 
making the largest amount of the 
best beef. The Angus steer will, 
therefore, put his flesh or weight 
more largely on those parts of the 
body from which the highest-priced 
beef comes—the back, loins, rump 
and thighs; while the Holstein steer 
will put a larger part of his gain in 
weight into tallow and cheaper fat. 
The result is that the Angus steer 
will usually dress a heavier carcass 
in proportion to his live weight and 
the fat and lean meat being better 
and more equally distributed the ecar- 
cass will sell for more money. Not 
only will there be more salable meat 
in the Angus carcass, but it will also 
be of a better quality and sell for a 
better price for the retail butcher. 
These are the reasons why the mar- 
kets pay more for the Angus than the 
Holstein, on foot. 

The man who grows Holsteins for 
beef starts out .with the certainty of 
getting less money for his pasture or 
feeds. 

The Holsteins are excellent dairy 
cattle and are better for beef than 
some of the special dairy breeds, but 
they are inferior for beef production 
to the special beef breeds and we can 
see no reason why any one should se- 
lect them for this purpose. 





The first and most important step 
in making the South a livestock coun- 
try is to adopt a suitable crop rota- 
tion and produce feeds for livestock. 
Feeds are simply the raw materials 
which the machines (livestock) must 
have in abundance and at low price 
in order to turn out a finished pro- 
duct at a profit. 
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Hairy Vetch and Oats, 





Soy Beans. 








Sorghum. 














What Farmers Want to Know 





By VW. F. MASSEY. 








In the Flower Garden. 


HAVE just cleaned up the seed of 

my China asters. I can get better 
seed of my own than I tan buy, and 
I cannot see why the seedsmen sell 
aster seed so high and put so few in 
a paper, for I have saved seed enough 
to plant my entire garden. Last 
spring I got plenty of plants from my 
own seed and bought some, too, and 
did not get a plant from the bought 
seed. 

Phlox Drummondii plants are now 
up and will stand the winter all right 
and bloom a great deal earlier than 
spring-sown seed. 


I have hundreds of seedling plants’ 


of the greenhouse Asparagus Spren- 
geri and intend to plant them out in 
the spring as a border‘to a flowerbed 
and shear them durimg the summer. 
They make a pretty border. Then 
there is a grass-like plant, Ophiopo- 
gon jaburon, with white variegated 
leaves and spikes of blue flowers 
that is hardy in North Carolina and 
makes a very pretty edging as its 
leaves are variegated with white. 

My narcissus, tulips, anemones, 
and white Italian hyacinths are now 
planted and I have thousands of 
them. The white Roman hyacinths 
and the paper white narcissus I do 
not plant till the soil is cold, as they 
are apt to start to grow at once in 
warm soil and get injured later. They 
are all right when planted about the 
first of December. 

By diligent work I have managed 
to save a hundred or two seed of the 
new cardinal climber, a wonderfully 
pretty foliage vine with cut leaves. 
It seeds very scantily, and one has to 
watch closely to get any. Last spring 
the seedsmen asked me 25 cents for 
17 seed in a paper. Now I am inde- 
pendent of them. From a long trel- 
lis I saved nearly two pounds of seed 
of the moonflower which made a 
great show every evening on the 
trellis. 

My gladiolus bulbs have now been 
lifted and I have over 2,000 stored 
in the cellar. 

The candidum lilies were planted 
in September and now have made 
their green rosette of leaves for the 
winter. 

Have planted, too, a long row of 
the roots of varieties of peonies for 
spring blooming. These need a rath- 
er moist and mellow clay loam soil 
and a cool location, and on dry soil 
in the South are not satisfactory 
bloomers. 

I have mentioned the white Italian 
hyacinths. These are very different 
from the Romans, are later in bloom- 


ing and make long, graceful spikes, 
and we can grow the bulbs to as 
great perfection as the imported 
ones, They are much better for cut- 
ting than the stiff spikes of the 
Dutch hyacinths. 

My dahlia roots I lift and bury 
outside, covering with pine straw and 
earth after the manner of sweet po- 
tato banks. They keep better in 
this way than in a cellar. Canna 
roots I put in a cellar where there is 
a hot water boiler, as they do better 
in a warm cellar, 

Tulips, narcissus, and hyacinths 
can still be planted. In fact, I once 
planted tulips in Christmas week and 
had as fine blooms as from the ear- 
lier-planted ones. 





The Garden in November. 


S YOUR garden now standing full 

of grass and weeds, dead tomato 

vines and dead cornstalks? If so, 
you will have plenty of cutworms in 
the spring, for they breed in the 
weeds and grass. Owing to sickness 
and the difficulty in getting help, my 
garden has not been up to its usual 
standard. But it is clean, and has 
the winter crops all set. 

Potato onion sets and Norfolk on- 
ions, planted in September, are now 
growing well, and I shall now take 
my little hand garden-plow and throw 
a furrow to each side of the rows as 
a winter protection. 

The early-sown spinach has been, 
and still is, fine, and the late-grown 
is up and showing all along the rows. 
This is for the spring cutting. The 
rows are 16 inches apart, and I will 
now take that same little hand-plow 
and throw up a ridge of earth in the 
middles as a protection from the win- 
ter winds. 

Early Wakefield and Copenhagen 
Market cabbage plants will now be 
set in open furrows running east and 
west, setting the plants so that the 
whole stem is covered, for if the frost 
splits the stem the plant will not 
head well. I find setting in open fur- 
rows is better than setting on side of 
ridges. 

The Christmas crop of lettuce in 
the frames is growing finely, and the 
glass sashes are only put over it when 
freezing threatens. Opening the sash- 
es in rainy weather, saves a great 
deal of hand watering. But I have 
the advantage of a city water pres- 
sure and can water the frames with 
a hose. 

I did not get my leeks transplanted 
till the last of July, and I rather ex- 
pected they would not be as large as 
usual. But the abundant fall rains 


have brought them on in fine style, 
and they are now larger than I have 
had them for years, and as they will 
grow till Christmas or later, the 
promise is for leeks of great size. 
They are the Mammoth Carentan va- 
riety, and a leek with a good long 
shank two inches in diameter is a 
fine thing in winter to take the place 
of green onions till spring. As they 
are perfectly hardy I leave them 
where they grew and dig as wanted 
in winter. 

Caulifiower plants will now be set 
in the frames, six plants to a sash. 
The space will be filled in with small 
heading lettuce, the Boston Market. 
The lettuce will be used during the 
winter and in March the frame will 
be moved for spotting out the tomato 
plants started in the greenhouse, and 
the cauliflowers will head in April 
and May. 
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Growing Cucumbers. 


AM contemplating raising cucum- 

bers for the market another sea- 
son, and wi!l appreciate any informa- 
tion you can give me in regard to 
their cultivation?” 

The large market growers of cukes 
where I live, prepare their land in 
January and run out deep furrows 
five feet apart. These furrows they 
fill half full of stable manure and let 
it lie till planting time. Then they 
apply 1,000 pounds of high-grade 
fertilizer on the manure and bed on 
it, and slightly flatten the beds and 
drill the seed in a continuous row. 
When a stand is secured they thin 
out to two plants 20 inches apart, 
and as the vines start they scatter a 
small handful of nitrate of soda 
around each hill, and keep clean as 
long as they can get through the 
rows. As the fruit begins to set 
many sow crimson clover over the 
whole field, so as to have a good win- 
ter cover after the melons or cucum- 
bers are off, for they grow canta- 
loupes in the same way. The impor- 
tant matter is to get them early. 
Some of the best strains of the white 
spine class are planted. It is possible 
to grow 1,000 bushels an acre; but 
usually if one sells half the crop the 
vines will make before the market 
drops, he will do very well. 








Starting a Privet Hedge. 


AN I start a hedge by setting cut- 

tings along where the hedge is to 
be, or will it be best to buy the 
plants. I am just starting a lawn?”’ 

You can easily start a hedge from 
cuttings. I have one on my place 
that was started from cuttings taken 
off the plants I bought for a longer 
hedge. Make guttings in the spring 
about ten inches long, stripping oft 
the leaves. Put the soil in good or- 
der and stretch a line along where 
the hedge is to be. Then thrust 2 
spade down along the line and set 












the cuttings full length in the soil 
and six inches apart, and then pack 
the earth tight to them. Every cut- 
ting will generally grow, if made 
from the young shoots of the pre- 
vious season. 


More Dead Alfalfa. 


N ACCOUNT of my alfalfa turn- 

ing yellow and red and dying at 
the ground, I plowed up the land and 
now have it in fine order. I intended 
to apply a ton of ground limestone, 
but a break in the machinery caused 
delay in getting it. As it is getting 
late would it not be well to go on and 
sow the seed and apply the limestone 
afterwards? Is it best to apply acid 
phosphate or Thomas phosphate now 
or wait till spring? What is the 
cause of alfalfa turning yellow?”’ 

I do not know, nor do I think any- 
one has found why alfalfa will. at 
times turn yellow. But I do know 
that if you had mowed it off as soon 
as you found it turning yellow, you 
would probably have saved it. You 
may get a stand in eastern North 
Carolina by sowing now, late as it is. 
You can easily spread the limestone 
later. I would, however, apply a 
good dressing of Thomas phosphate 
now, as it will be getting into availa- 
bility better and the soil will hold on 
to it till the plants get to taking it in 
the spring. Hereafter, if your alfalfa 
turns yellow, mow it at once and you 
will generally save it. 








Onion Sets Are Not Imported. 


HAVE been told that of 

Philadelphia is the only house 
from which you can get the genuine 
imported Pearl onion sets. Is this 
true? [ have been planting what are 
represented to me as Pearl onion sets 
from different seed houses. The man 
telling me sells seed for that house 
and hence his statement. Where are 
most of the onion sets grown?”’ 

The man told you what is not true. 
No seedsman imports onion sets, for 
there are more grown in this country 
than anywhere else. The only thing 
to make sure of is that the sets are 
grown in the East, for there are im- 
mense quantities grown in the West, 
and Western sets are not suited to 
our Eastern conditions. The firm 
you name does grow a large quantity 
of sets and probably sells as good 
ones as any, but they do not import 
them, and you have probably been 
getting just as pure ones from other 
houses. Simply insist on Eastern- 
grown sets, which you can get in 
Richmond or Norfolk as good as any- 
where. 





The buyer who is looking for 
breeds of livestock that are good 
‘rustlers’? will in a year or two be 
trying to sell and will soon be con- 
vinced that there is no demand for 
livestock—his kind. 
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AN INVESTMENT OF $150 IN HOGS. 





How It Can Be Managed so as to Yield a Profit of $213.60 a 


Year—Figures Based on Actual 
South, 


Experiments Carried on in the 





By Prof. Dan T. Gray, North Carolina Experiment Station. 


ANY farmers of the South are 

now investing small sums of 

money in livestock. They are 
doing this because they know, first, 
that livestock affords them a means 
of rapidly building up their soils, and 
second, they believe that good profits 
may be realized upon the animals 
while the soils are being rejuvenated. 
The farmer who has only a limited 
amount of money for livestock in- 
vestments must necessarily select 


A big opportunity therefore presents 
itself for realizing profits. Many ag- 
ricultural investments do not offer 
larger financial opportunities, » be- 
cause the total receipts obtained from 
a definite original investment are 
smal}, 


The Returns That May Be Expected. 


OW, what may one reasonably ex- 
pect to make each year on the 
above investment? This all depends 
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the kind of animals which are 
prolific, which give returns quick- 
ly after the investment is made, 
and which yield a high-priced pro- 
duct at the end. Two or three kinds 
of animals do these three things, and 
the hog is one of them. 


Buildings and Fences Must Go Along 
With the Hogs. 


& 

ET us suppose that a farmer has 

$150 to invest in hogs. What in- 
come and profit may he expect to 
realize upon the investment, and how 
must he manage and feed the sows 
and the pigs to secure a profit? With 
this amount of money, we will sup- 
pose that the farmer buys four sows 
and One boar. These should be good 
animals, too, if he has made a good 
trade—better than the average hogs 
of the South, or of the North either. 
While they should be good hogs, they 
would probably not be the kind from 
which breeding stock could be sold, 
so we will further suppose that all of 
the increase is sold to the local butch- 
er or packer at 7% cents a pound on 
foot. We will also suppose that each 
sow produces two litters each year, 
with six pigs at each litter. This sup- 
position is a very conservative one, 
as the writer knows herds where 
common sows averaged 14 pigs each 
year. 

No one should think, however, that 
an investment of $150 in hogs repre- 
sents the total investment required to 
properly carry on a hog _ business. 
This small investment in stock imme- 


diately calls for additional invest-, 


ments, and ones which must be made 
if profits are to be realized. Fences 
must be built, small hog houses must 
be constructed, and troughs must be 
made. An investment of $150 in 
hogs will immediately call for the 
following additional equipment: 





Four acres of permanent pasture, 
PO iad 6 Ss Rae ee Seee $75.00 

Sufficient temporary hog fencing for 
SL MOTON xi cece ce eee eT eae ee 22.00 
Five individual hog houses 00 
SUG a 548 ooGas caer ae ak ss ena 5.00 
pe ee er arr ary rrr. or 


So an investment of $150 in hogs 
really means a total investment of 
approximately $275. This, of course, 
varies from place to place-and from 
time to time. But when compared 
with the possible total income and 
profit, the original investment is real- 
ly very small. From an investment 
of $275 in hogs and the accompany- 
ing equipment, it is easily possible to 
sell $600 worth of products a year. 


upon how well the animals are cared 
for, how carefully they are fed, the 
kinds of feeds used, and the skill 
with which the surplus is marketed. 
This small herd may be cared for and 
fed in such a war as to guarantee no 
profits. For instance, if nothing is 
fed except high-priced corn and other 
concentrated feeds, the results are 
sure to be unsatisfactory. But if pas- 
ture crops, both permanent and tem- 
porary, are intelligently used in con- 
junction with corn and other concen- 
trated feeds, satisfactory results are 
sure to follow. 

One litter of pigs should come in 
September or the early part of Octo- 
ber. When these pigs are properly 
handled and fed they will be ready 
for sale the latter part of April or 
May. It may be possible to get them 
ready to sell considerably before May, 
but the writer doubts this. Since 
cheap pasture crops can be used all 





the farmer may choose between. A 
late crop of peanuts may be held for 
these young pigs. Or a fresh field of 
fall-sown rape, rye, or oats may be 
ready by December 1. Let us sup- 
pose in this discussion that rape, or 
a mixture of rape and rye, is used to 
provide the winter pasture. 

As a result of grazing these crops 
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are ready by September 1, while the 
peanuts may be grazed after the sup- 
ply of beans is exhausted. 

The following statements may b@ 
relied upon as being taken from ex 
perience: 

To fatten 24 spring-born pigs:— 
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To cost 60 bushels of corn fed 24 pigs 
while on pasture during May, June, 


J ; A SUF GNGQAUSURE 66s cider ties ‘ $48.00 
for several winters, the writer has To cost five acres soy beans, to graze 
found that the following statements _, September and October ....... --- 40.08 
To cost five acres peanuts, to graze 
can be depended upon: November and December .......... 10.00 
To fatten 24 fall-born pigs: To cost 35 bushels corn, to feed while 
ge eee ee eee mee ee eee 28.08 
- — ., 20 To cost 50 bushels corn, to feed while 
To six acres of rape pasture, at $8 ; 4 ’ 

GN SROLO ih ves cane seme eke ne $48.00 DR BECBAED Wiis oe veiw v's pint sie se eaten ‘0.08 
T 2¢ she cor 80 ce an ; i = ik 
a ccuser pibsnithiciat cation tes Biante 96.00 Total expense of spring pigs..... $196.06 

% WUMNGL kes wide Ose oesee sass vu ees 96. By sale 24 pigs, 5,760 pounds, at 

f . 7% cents @ pound ......... ee 

Total expense of fattening 24 pigs $144.00 se, . . 
By sale 24 pigs, 2,860 potnds, at inttm COURE EXPORUO 6.0 occ od .. 196.08 

TH Cents &@ POUNd .ccvccsesssessccGuda.00 r . : 6 
Less total ckpenme reer eee eaemeeie 144.00 Total profit on spring pigs....... $236.08 

are Tae Wha ; Costs . Sows. 
Total profit on fall-born pigs... .$108.00 t It Costs to Feed the Sows 


Neither the expense of feeding the 
sows, nor of raising the pigs up to 
weaning time is included in the above 
statement, as these expenses are in- 
corporated later in the statement of 
the expense of keeping the mothers; 
the pigs are ‘“‘fed through their moth- 
ers’ until weaned. 

The spring pigs should be born in 


HE expense of feeding the sows 

and raising the spring pigs is not 
included in the above statement. Thig 
expense appears below. : 


To realize satisfactory profits, tha 
sows must also be kept on pastures of 
some kind during both the winter and 
summer months. The same kind of 
pastures as ‘were used in raisirg ang 











PRIZE-WINNING TAMWORTH SOW. 


Bred and Owned 


by Arcadia Farms. 





March or April. This date, however, 
varies from place to place. These 
pigs should be made ready for the 
December or January market, so if 
they are farrowed March 1 they will 
be from nine to 11 months old when 
killed or sold. The owner should be 
sure to have green pastures for the 
mothers and spring pigs. Such crops 
as rape, rye, oats, bur clover, and 
the vetches afford excellent grazing 
in March, April, and the first part of 
May; by this time the ordinary sum- 
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through the winter months, it will 
probably pay better to make the gains 
rather slowly, and largely at the ex- 
pense of pasture, than more rapidly 
and with a too extravagant use of 
high-priced concentrates. It is yet a 
disputed point as to whether it is 
more profitable simply to “carry fall 
pigs along” through their first winter 
and finish them for market the sub- 
sequent winter, along with the spring 
litters, or fatten and sell them at the 
end of their first winter. In the South, 
where winter pastures may be em- 
ployed, it seems to be more profitable 
to sell them when young. If the fall 
pigs are born September 15, they 
should be weaned about December, or 
when ten weeks old. 

Just as soon as weaned, they 
should be turned into a pasture crop 
of some kind and the fattening period 
inaugurated. There are several crops 


mer permanent pastures are estab- 
If the pigs are farrowed 


lished. 
March 1 they should be weaned about 
May 15, when they will probably 
weigh 35 pounds each. 

During May, June, July and Au- 
gust—at least, the first part of Au- 
gust—the pigs should be grazed on 
a good permanent pasture of Ber- 
muda, Japan clover, or any other 
combination of grasses and clover 
which affords good grazing. While in 
the permanent pasture, a small ration 
of grain—preferably corn—or a mix- 
ture of corn and tankage should be 
used as a supplement. The temporary 
pastures, to be used for fattening pur- 
poses, should be ready by the middle 
of August or the first of September. 
Cowpeas, soy beans, or peanuts may 
be used. When peanuts and soy beans 
are planted about June 1, they afford 
an excellent rotation, as the beans 


fattening the pigs may be employed. 
As the sows raised two litters of pigg 
each year, they were giving milk five 
months of the 12. During milk-give 
ing periods, it is necessary to fee& 
liberally; ‘in fact, during this time, 
the mothers should be given just 
about all they will eat, but a larga 
part of the ration should consist: of 
pastures. Crops of cowpeas, soy 
beans, rape, or peanuts should -be 
provided for the mothers when the 
fall pigs arrive. When the spring 
pigs come, such crops as rape, ryg 
oats, bur clover, or the vetches, (or 
combinations of these) should be 
ready. When these crops, or some 
of them, are provided, it will ba 
found that the following statements 
very accurately represent the expense 
of feeding the breeding herd of four 
sows and one boar a year: 


To four acres soy beans, for fall use, 
September 15 to December 1....... $32.08 
To five acres of rape, for sows, pigs, 
and boar, December 1 to May 1... 40,08 
To 11 bushels corn, for sows while -on 
soy beans. and.in. mille. «2. 2s. c0e8 8.88 
To 22 bushels corn, for sows while on 
rand Oct ‘te MIE. 2.0 0's ee ew ieee 17.6 
To 40 bushels corn, for sows when dry 
(seven months), and boar ......... 32.08 
Total expense of breeding herd. .$130.0@ 


All of the above estimates are bas- 
ed on experience, and a studied effort 
has been made to overestimate the 
expenses and underestimate the re- 
ceipts. For imstance, the crops are 
all charged against the hogs at $8 an 
acre, but the writer has made cowpea 
crops at an expense of $5.42 an acre, 
soy bean crops at $7.64 an acre, pea- 
nut crops at $7.80 an acre, and rape 
crops for much less than $5 an acre. 

From the above estimates, a state- 
ment of the whole year may be made 
as follows: 


Ta expense of finishing 24 fall-born 





i ire Pe, eres eg $144.00 
To expense of finishing 24 spring-born 

WEG, 0.0 eats sha Gilamate @eheinimetnedtaets ane 196.00 

To expense of feeding breeding herd, 130,00 

Total yearly expense of herd..... $470.00 

By sale fall-born pigs, at 7%c tb....$252.00 

By sale spring-born pigs, at 7%c Ib.. 432.00 


Total yearly receipts. ...++s.e+++$684.00 


Total yearly profits ..cccccseccccees s$213.60 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. - 








| The South is the Place to Grow Feed Crops—Therefore the Place to Grow Livestock. 
























OUR branches of feeding call for 
F the major portion of the protein 
feeds that need be. considered. 
1. Feed for fattening beef ani- 
mals. 
2. Feed for fattening swine for 
market and for home supply. 
3. For maintaining the dairies of 
the country. 
4, The maintenance rations of 
working animals. 
. As a concentrated feed cottonseed 
meal easily holds first place. In 


With Our Cottonseed Meal, Peanuts, Soy Beans and Long List of 
Hay Crops Rich in Protein, the Problem Would Seem to be Chiet- 
ly One of Supplying Carbohydrates to Baiance the Ration. 





By Dr. W. R. Dodson, Director Louisiana Experiment Station. 


is rapidly increasing. In some sec- 
tions soy bean hay is regarded as a 
primary product and the beans secur- 
ed from the threshed and shredded 
vines form a valuable by-product. 
The demand for peanuts to be used 
in confections has been such as to 
consume practically all of the pea- 
nuts harvested for the market and 
they have not been an important fac- 
tor in supplying protein in a com- 
mercial form. The utilization of the 
peanut crop as a forage is very rap- 
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.- round numbers, we have a ton of cot- 
: tonseed meal produced for every five 
bales of cotton grown. We, there- 
fore, have two and a half to three 
million tons of cottonseed meal, or 
would -have if all the seed were car- 
ried: to.the oil mills. This meal con- 
tains’:40-per cent or more of protein. 
In 1912 we exported from the United 
States cottonseed cake and meal to 
the extent of 1,293,000,000 pounds, 
worth $17,325,000. A large amount 
was used for fertilizer. If this pro- 
tein were used for feeding beef cat- 
tle, combining it with corn or sor- 
ghum silage, instead of exporting it 
to foreign countries where it is fed, it 
would fatten over two million head 
of cattle. 

Cottonseed meal is suited for a 
source of protein to fatten hogs if 
fed in small quantities, or if ferment- 
ed 24 hours before feeding or if 
steamed under 15 pounds of pressure 
for a period of two or three hours, 
While cottonseed meal has not been 
extensively used as part of the ration 
for fattening hogs, there is no reason 
why it should not be used under pro- 
per precautions. 

As a feed for dairy cattle cotton- 
seed meal is very highly prized. It 
not only furnishes a feed very high 
in protein in a very palatable form, 
but it has the effect of raising the 
melting point of butter. 

As a maintenance ration for work- 
ing animals, it has been found that a 
pound of cottonseed meal per day can 
be used to advantage in feeding 
horses and mules. As cottonseed 
meal is a by-product of the cotton 
industry, the supply will necessarily 
increase with the natural increase in 
cotton production. 
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Soy Beans and Peanuts. 
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[FIGH protein-bearing feeds such as 

peanut meal and soy bean meal 
are not yet important factors in the 
supply of stock feeds, but either of 
these may become of very considera- 
ble importance in the comparatively 
near future. Soy beans are increas- 
ing very rapidly in popularity, and 
there are varieties that are adapted 
to almost every soil and climatic con- 
dition found in the Southern States. 
The increase in the area planted has 
consumed for seed, a very considera- 
ble portion of the crop each year, but 
the quantity being used for hog feed 

















“idly spreading. When hogs are turn- 


ed into peanut fields, they make very 
rapid gains and a very fine quality 
of meat. The cut-over pine lands of 
the South, that are ordinarily classed 
as poor lands, are exceptionally suit- 
ed for the growing of peanuts. There 
is practically no limit-to the amount 
of land that can be profitably devoted 
to peanut culture as a source of. pro- 
tein feed for pork production as long 
as the present price of pork prevails. 
It is principally as a swine feed that 
peanuts will be grown as a feed crop, 
tho when the nuts and vines are har- 
vested, they form a combined rough- 
age and concentrate of exceptionally 
yhigh quality, very rich in protein. 
The dried nuts and vines are relished 
by all kinds of animals. 


Hay Crops Rich in Protein. 


HEN we consider the available 

protein in forage crops, either 
for grazing, for the silo, or for hay, 
the South is exceptionally rich. Al- 
falfa thrives in a great many locali- 
ties, giving from four to six cuttings 
per year, averaging about a ton per 
cutting. Red clover thrives in all of 
the silt loam soils and in some of the 
sandy loams, and crimson clover es- 
pecially thrives in sandy loams and 
even in sandy soils. These crops are 
planted in the fall and grow 
throughout the winter, affording a 
heavy harvest in May, and jhe red 
clover a second harvest in July. The 
yields are in many instances heavier 
than the yields in the Middle Western 
States. 

The cowpea is probably the most 
extensively grown legume in the 
South. It is grown as a hay crop and 
as a fertilizer. Yields of from one 
and one-half to three tons per acre of 
hay bearing 12 to 15 per cent protein 
may be obtained under ordinary con- 
ditions. When cowpeas are sown in 
corn at the last cultivation and hogs 
allowed to harvest the mature crop, 
much better gains are made than 
where corn alone is fed or grazed. 
One hundred bushels of corn with the 
accompanying cowpeas that grow on 
the stalks when consumed by hogs 
will produce: from 1,400 to 1,600 
pounds of pork; whereas 100 bushels 
of corn alone would produce only 
1,000 pounds of pork. Cowpeas may 
be sown alone after harvesting a crop 
of oats or after the second clover crop 





THE SOUTH’S SUPPLY OF PROTEIN FOR LIVESTOCK FEEDING % Darvested, and will yield from one 


0 two tons of hay per acre. 

Velvet beans are the most vigor- 
ous-growing forage crop in the South. 
They are beginning to be used quite 
extensively in some sections for fat- 
tening cattle in the late fall and win- 
ter. The seed are planted in the ear- 
ly spring, the crop cultivated two or 
three times and allowed to grow until 
frost, and then pastured by cattle. 
Excellent results are uniformly re- 
ported by farmers who have tried this 
means of fattening cattle in the early 
winter. The vines are equivalent to 
two to four tons of hay per acre. 

There are numerous other plants 
cultivated to a less extent but which 
may become quite important as 
sources of protein when the demand 
is more urgent. The hairy vetch, the 
Oregon vetch and the giant beggar- 
weed are three of these crops that are 
becoming fairly well known. Bur 
clover is also becoming somewhat 
common in different sections of the 
cotton-growing States. ° 


Lespedeza, or Japan clover, has 
been increasing very rapidly in pop- 
ularity during the past few years in 
the territory suited to its growth. 

The hay has a protein content but 
little less than red clover and is the 
most easily cured of all hays. Quite 
frequently it is safely housed in 24 
to 48 hours after the harvest, and in 
some instances it is put into the barn 
in prime condition the same day it is 
cut. It makes excellent yields and is 
an inexpensive crop to perpetuate. It 
also makes a valuable constituent of 
permanent pastures, affording a 
source of protein to balance the ra- 
tion on grass lands. 

With this array of forage crops, 
rich in protein, for material for hay, 
silage and green grazing, and plants 
that grow both in winter and in sum- 
mer, it seems that the problem may 
become one of supplying carbohy- 
drates for meeting the demands of 
our animals rather than one of find- 
ing possible profitable sources of. pro- 
vein. 





PASTURES FOR THE HILL-COUNTRY FARMER. 





The Southern Hill Country a Natural Stock Country 


Blessed 


With a Goodly Supply of Pasture Plants—Bluegrass, Herdsgrass, 
Bermuda, White Clover and Lespedeza the “Big Five.” 





By A. L. French, Route 2, Cascade, Va. 


HE ‘Southern hill farmer has 
been and is today subject to 
- great temptation. His soil in its 

natural state is of very fertile char- 
eacter, generally speaking. Two of the 
great staple money crops of the Na- 
tion, viz., tobacco and cotton, are es- 
pecially adapted to his soil. 

So, having the average man's 
love for the present dollar and the 
majority idea concerning the use of 
the soil, what more natural than that 
he should have run this combination 


heritage will. be covered from the 
sight of our grandchildren. We can- 
not hope to escape from -paying the 
price of our fathers’ and our own ne- 
glect of soil, and the price to us will 
be much labor, much fertilizer and 
low yields for some years. 

However, when one goes to. work- 
ing intelligently with nature rather 
than carelessly against her she is 
wondrous kind. For every plant she 
compels us to grow out of the ground, 
in our effort toward soil-building, 
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of a money crop and a rich soil past 
the danger line, in his haste for the 
present dollar? 

That he has done this is proven in 
every neighborhood all over this vast 
section where rich slopes have, dur- 
ing the time of his stewardship, been 
turned into galled and gullied wastes, 
and wondrously fertile valleys into 
disease-breeding swamps. 

Could he have awakened 50 years 
ago to the fact that a better rotation 
of crops—many of them soil-building 
and binding in their nature and giv- 
ing promise of as great a money in- 
come if properly handled—the story 
of our improvident—not to say wick- 
ed waste of soil would never have 
been written. 

But the diligent inquiry that is 
now coming from the hill farmer con- 
cerning legumes, livestock and grass 
gives us hope that the only practical 
methods of soil reclaiming are to be 
put into general practice within the 
next few years and that the visible 
signs of the misuse and abuse of our 


she furnishes 95 per cent from her 
storehouse in the air and as if she 
could not be content with this liber- 
ality she also honors every check we 
draw on her great nitrogen bank 
when application is made through 
means of legume crops. 

But she insists that we practice in- 
telligent conservation of soil fertility 
and this means to the hill farmer 
soil-binding crops, chief among which 
in practical agriculture is grass. 

yood business requires that we 
make the best use possible in a mon- 
ey way, of these necessary soil-bind- 
ing crops and history points to live- 
stock as the only means to this end, 
for only with livestock may the food 
value of soil-binding crops be secured, 
The main point that we must get 
thoroughly fixed in our minds is that 
pasture grass is a money crop, one of 
the surest of money crops, and the 
least expensive to produce after the 
grass has once been started. And 
too, we must bear in mind that the 
better the quality of the grass and 
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the better the quality of the animal 
that consumes the grass, the better 
money crop it becomes. 

So nature demands grass crops 
largely for the hills, and good judg- 
ment demands grass of good quality 
and animals of good quality to con- 
sume the grass. Isn’t this a logical 
conclusion? 

On th< hill farms of the South that 
are today growing hoed money crops 
for sale are areas enough producing 
broomstraw and lespedeza to produce 
—were these wild grasses even made 
use of—millions of dollars worth of 
mutton and beef, and should broom- 
straw in these waste areas be replac- 
ed with herdsgrass, bluegrass, and 
Bermuda grass and these supple- 
mented with lespedeza and white 
clover, three times as many million 
dollars worth of meat might be pro- 
duced as would be possible under 
present conditions. 

The mountain man may as well, in 
my opinion, fix his mind upon blue- 
grass, herdsgrass, white clover and 
lespedeza for his permanent pasture 
plants. The farmer in the upper Pied- 
mont will do well to depend on the 
other three rather than to bank 
much on bluegrass, and the lower 
Piedmont fellow will use good judg- 
ment if he substitutes Bermuda for 
bluegrass in the combination. This 
advice is founded upon careful ob- 
servation covering large areas of the 
hills section. Orehard grass gives a 
splendid account of itself in cool rich 
soils, it being an especially fine early 
pasture. Herdsgrass and lespedeza 
hold pride of place in my judgment 
as pasture plants over this entire 
section because of, first, being natural 
to this section, and second, because 
of their ability to produce liberally 
on soils naturally deficient in lime. 

If our idea is to produce livestock 
products on our pasture fields, the 
natural inference is that the strength 
of their soils must be devoted to the 
production of plants that afford nu- 
tritious feed for animals. This rule 
bars large trees in excessive number, 
all bushes, briers, thistles, and 
weeds. 

Man’s natural ambition, when once 
aroused, demands a soil in his pas- 
ture ever increasing in fertility; be- 
cause the more fertile the soil the 
more moisture and plant food it con- 
tains and the greater the amount of 
livestock products it is capable of 
producing per acre. This means that 
the residue from all crops must be 
returned, without unnatural loss, to 
the soils upon which they were pro- 
duced, and these manures supple- 
mented by mineral plant foods in 
which the given soil may be deficient. 

The majority of pasture soils of 
the hills sections when thickly set in 
lespedeza will gradually increase in 
fertility for a good many years if no 
loss is allowed except such as is tak- 
en off through the carcasses of ani- 
mals or dairy products sold, because 
of the fact that the majority of these 
soils are well supplied with the min- 
eral elements of plant food in a dor- 
mant condition, and the lespedeza 
furnishes large amounts of organic 
matter that tend to make these dor- 
mant mineral plant foods available, 
while supplying large quantities of 
nitrogen—the one element of plant 
food in which the hill soils are most 
deficient. 

This one point of having a natural 
growing legume pasture plant gives 
the South a big advantage over the 
North as a permanent pasture sec- 
tion. This is not a theory only, but 
a proven fact in my own experience. 

But the Creator has furnished 
great mountains of phosphate rock, 
located in the South mainly, and as 
the years go by, ambitious stockmen 
of the hills section will draw largely 
upon these natural fertilizers to stim- 
ulate their pastures to greater pro- 
duction. The hills section of the South 
must become one of the great pasture 
sections of the United States, if not 
the greatest, and her farmers are des- 
tined to reap all the benefits in 
wealth and power, that always come 
to people who love, and use judi- 
ciously, grass and cattle. 








at these Prices! 
2 H-P, $39.45; 






















4 H-P,-$75.50; 
6 H-P, $99.35; 8 H-P, $149.90; 11 H-P, $218.90; 
Other sizes, up to 40 H-P, proportionally low. 
Direct from Factory to User! 
Why pay two prices for a good engine, or 
take chances on a poor, or an unknown engine, 
when the “WITTE” costs so little, and saves you all the risk, 


WITTE ENGINES, Kerosene Gasoline & Gas 


ANOTHER 


NoTcH! « 


f. 
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ET your engine from an engine specialist. All 
my life I have done nothing but make engines. 


60 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 



















ofmy san thing else, 
success, i’ve simply got to seil better 
can’t lose money on an engine and make 
back the loss on something else. My factory is the 
only one, that started in the engine business 27 
years ago, which has come through suceessful 
under the same management with which it start 
Only WITTE engine-quality has made that possible. 
You know, when you geta“ WITTE,” that 
its 6-year guarantee will be good in the 


[Ft ME send you 

0 WITTE” en | “and Sarg Stylo. 
gine to earn its eG : 
own cost while you 
pay for it. Its J The suce 
cheaper than § engines. 
doing without one. 
I have proved that to 
thousands who are 
gow WITTE users. 

Ed. H. Witte. 


ear, as wellasin the first year, and br 
that the engine will give life-time service, 2354 Oakland Ave., Kansas City,Mo. 


Open Hearth 


New 


sure in = selection,even if you don’t 
“WITTE. 


send you this book FREE with my New Offer. 
Main 


ED.H. WITTE, deck, Witte Iron Works Co, 


‘These are the reasons why “Pittsburgh Perfect” 
Fence saves your money, The wire, the galvanizing, 


CASH OR 
EASY TERMS. 


It is cheaper and easier to owna“ WITTE” engine than 
to do without one. My New Offer makes it easier to get 
the work done by machinery than by muscle or brute 
power. No need now to get along ones 5 Seanen 
ew Book— the 
Book Free {wos in the whole 
engine business—explainsall. It tells you pate be 
cka 
” Send a Ah address today, so I can 







HOW TOJUDGE 
AWN ENGINE 


READ THIS BOOK 
BEFORE You guy ff 












































the method of construction, make “Pittsburgh Per- 
fect” the strongest, best looking, most lasting, 
effective and satisfactory line of fencing produced 
anywhere. It is the easiest to string, because it is 
a one-piece fence, the electric weld joining the wires 
perman at every contact point. Hogs can't 
spread the stays, nor can they lift the fabric, and 











stock can’t break it down for all strains and shocks 
are resisted by its whole surface. 


The great popularity of “Pittsburgh Perfect” 





Fence surely prompts you to thoroughly investigate 
it. We want you to; so write y for our latest 
catalogue (sent free), which tells how to test wire 





for yourself, and shows the many “Pittsburgh Per- 
fect’? Fences for every FIELD, FARM, RANCH, 
LAWN, CHICKEN, POULTRY and RABBIT 





YARD and GARDEN. 





Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























Makers of ‘‘Pittsh Perfect’’ Brands of Barbed Wires pee: 
Seenk, Sanaa’ Galvanized Wire; Hard Spri 
Wire; Twisted Cable Wire; Galvanized T: ire; Bale =the Ld wg ley eile ay ») AN , 
Ties; Fence Staples; Poultry Netting Staples; Regular Wire ee ; t i Ut 
Nails, Galvanized Wire Nails; Large Head Nails; > 
= argh Perfect’ Fencing. 





ORIGINAL AND 
GENUINE! 







FENC 





Fence Posts 


Ph) eens ort 
ok Catalog. 










KITSELMAN | 
FENCE 


We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. K 
We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 
or Jobber. THAT IS WHY WE CAN SAVE YCU MONEY 

Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 


14 cents a rod for 26 inch Hog Fence. 

23% cents a rod for 49 inch Farm Fence. 
25% cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 
$1.55 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 
Kitselman Fence wears best CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 


andlastslongest. Read the 
following letter, one of hun- ad te omrep ny ee 




















Better and better! Best news is, 
heavier galvanizing. Positively does not 
chip norcrack. More years of fence life. 
No extra cost to you. More farm profits. 

More good news is, perfectly uniform 
fabric. Improved automatic machinery, 
the reason. No extra cost to you. Larger 


*-Nearly 20 years ago I built corals for wild Texas 
cattle with Kitselman Fence. 
good although the fence 1s on its third set of posts.” 
W. OC. POWELL, Baird, Texas. 
We make over 100 different styles of Fencing. 
Won’t you write for our Free Catalogue today? 


KITSELMAN BROS., 84 Council St. Muncie, Ind. 


dreds recently received. : 4 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 
These pens are still 











business enables us to keep down prices. 





Your choice of Bessemer or Open 
Hearth Steel. You get equally big value 
in either case. Get catalog. 

Dealers everywhere. See them. 
FRANK BAACKES, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Sales Agent 


American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago, New York, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Denvers 


U. 8. Steel Products Co., San Franciseo 5609 y 



























































FARM FENCE, f27on% 


26-inch Hog Fence,....14¢. 
41-inch Farm Fence,...21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence..22%4¢. 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 
Many styles and heights. 
contains fence information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 











Send us your name 
and address with 10 
cents for postage, and we 
will send you this high-grade 
hollow ground razor on 10 days 
free trial. Shave with it as often as 
you please, then if you wish to keep it, send 
$1.50 for our fine strop and hone and the razor is yours. 
CAROLINA CUTLERY CO., Dept. A 


Our large Free Catalog 








Box 402, Greensboro, N. C. 





AR 


3 Cents Per Rod Up 


wire, Double gal- 





$°7 80 COVERS THIS ROOF 


WITH SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING 


A first quality weather-proof, water-tight Roofing, the 





2to 1. Low prices 
for urpose-- 
Iso lawn 

catalog and 


eet 

og, sheep 

fence and ga’ 
sample to test compare 


SROWN FENCE & 








20x40 FOOT BARN 
12} FOOT RAFTERS 


equal of well-known brands selling at one-third to one-half 
more. Wesell direct to user, only one small profit added 
to factory cost; you save jobber’s, drummer’s and retailer’s 
profits. Spotless Rubber Roofing, not seconds nor mill ends, 
108 square feet to roll, with nails and cement. Guaranteed 











>FARM FENCE BARGAINS 


Direct to you from Factory. 100 styles 1144 ets. per 
trodup Salesmen's salaries, Jobbers’ and Dealers, 
profits SAVED. Our new catalog, full of fence sense, 
shows how to buy right. Writetocsy, ‘t's FREE, 


Tiger Fence Co. (Bex ;; Ciarksville, Teas. 

















satisfactory. 1-Ply, 35 Ibs., 78c; 2-Ply, 45 Ibs., $1.08; 3-Ply, 
> 55 ibs., $1.34 per roll. Shipped quick from Richmond; fg 
‘ little freight. Free Samples and Catalog. 

: =) 75Shockoe Lane } 
70, 










Richmond, 


Va. 


Inc 





THE SOUTHS MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
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WHAT IT COSTS TO RAISE MULES. 


ixperiments at the Mississippi Station Show That They Can Be 
Raised for About Half the Usual Selling Price—Winter Rations 


yor Mares and Colts. 


By Prof. E. R. Lloyd, Mississippi Experiment Station. 


INCE wintering mares and colts 

creates the greatest expense in 

mule raising and since pasturage 
has a very well understood and fairly 
uniform value throughout the State, 
the total cost of raising mules to a 
workable age may be fairly and actu- 
ally based upon the results of our ex- 
periments wherever Mississippi con- 
ditions prevail. 

The cost of wintering brood mares 
will vary from year to year, depend- 
ing upon the condition of the mares 
when they go into winter quarters. 
The mares that foal in late spring 
and summer will suckle their colts 
until late fall or early winter and will 
go on feed in thin flesh, and a larger 
amount of feed will be required to 
put them in good shape by spring 
while the mares that foaled early in 
the spring will have time to fleshen 
up in the fall on pasture after the 
colts have been weaned, and will win- 
ter on less feed. To produce thrifty, 
growthy colts the mares should be in 
good flesh at foaling time, and this 
flesh must be put on after the colt 
is weaned in the fall and before the 
next colt comes the following spring. 

For the past three years the aver- 


age cost of feed for wintering mares, 


not worked was $20.68. Most of the 
feeds consumed were home-grown, 
but as they have a very definite mar- 
ket value, thease valuations were used 





TWO-YEAR-OLD MULE OUT OF OLYDESDALE 


fed 10 pounds of Johnson grass hay 
and 14 pounds of shelled oats per day 
for the entire period and kept in good 
shape at an average cost of $29.25. 
Lot 4.—The mares in this lot were 
fed 10 pounds of Johnson grass hay, 
6 pounds of ear corn, and 8 pounds of 





is about right. These amounts may 
be enough for mature animals, but 
our experiments in feeding young 
growing mule colts indicate that more 
grain is needed, as will be noted in 
the following tests 

The colts were divided 
lots and fer follows: 

La’ —In this iot there were ten 
mules, two and three years old. They 
were fed from December 1 to April 1. 
These colts were fed in a dry tot with 
shed opening to the South. They 
were fed twice per day. The daily 
ration per mule was 10 pounds of 
Johnson grass hay, 2 pounds of corn 
and cob meal, and 2 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal. The mules in this lot 
received per day six-tenths of apound 
of grain and one andone-half pounds 
of hay per 100 pounds of live weight. 
This was practically a maintenance 


into three 





TWO-YEAR-OLD MULE OUT OF THOROUGHBRED MARE—WEIGHT, 
850 POUNDS. 





§ x 


MARE—WEIGHT 980 


POUNDS. 





in determining the cost of wintering 
these animals. Johnson grass hay 
was worth $10 per ton; silage $3 per 
ton; corn and cob meal $20 per ton; 
wheat bran $26 per ton; oats $28 per 
ton; and cottonseed meal $25 per ton. 

During the winter of 1910-11 the 
brood mares that were not worked 
were divided into four lots and fed 
109 days as follows: 

Lot 1.—The mares in this lot 
were started on eight pounds of 
Johnson grass hay, eight pounds of 
silage, and two pounds of cottonseed 
meal per day, given in two feeds. At 
the end of the first month we found 
that this ration was not sufficient to 
maintain them and increased the feed 
to 10 pounds of hay, 8 pounds of sil- 
age, 2 pounds of cottonseed meal, and 
2 pounds of corn and cob meal. The 
mares wintered in good shape on this 
ration at a cost of $10.33 per head. 

Lot 2.—The mares in this lot were 
fed 10 pounds of Johnson grass hay 
and 10 pounds of ear corn per day 
for the entire period. They wintered 
in good shape at average of 
$17.11. 

Lot 3 


an cost 


—The mares in this lot were 


shelled oats per day. The gains were 
a little greater in this lot, and the av- 
erage cost was $26.04. 

The mares in these lots were sep- 
arated from their colts early in the 
fall and had the run of good pasture 
until December. They were in fair 
flesh when put on winter feed. At 
the end of the winter there was very 
little difference in the gains made by 
any of the lots. It cost an average of 
$5 per head more to winter the draft 
mares when not worked than to win- 
ter the light mares. 

The draft mares in the breeding ex- 
periment are Clydes, Shires, and Per- 
cherons. The colts of these mares 
are usually weaned by October 1 and 
the mares go to regular work. These 
mares do from four to five months’ 
work during the year. We make ita 
rule never to work the mares while 
they are suckling colts. Until the 
colts are weaned, the mares have the 
run of good pasture with 
feed. 

While there are no fixed rules for 
feeding horses, theoretically one 
pound of grain and one pound of hay 
for each 100 pounds of live 


no other 


weight 


ration, and the animals weighed 
about the same at the end of the win- 
ter as they did when put on feed. In 
this lot the cost to winter each mule 
was $11.68. 

Lot 2.—In this lot there were ten 
mule colts, all yearlings. They were 
fed from December 1 to April 15. 
The daily ration per colt was 8 
pounds of Johnson grass hay, 3 
pounds of corn and cob meal, 1 pound 
of wheat bran, and 2 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal. The colts in this lot 
received per day .85 of a pound of 
grain and 1.15 pounds of hay per 100 
pounds of live weight and made an 
average daily gain of .36 of a pound 
at a cost of $15.92 per head to win- 
ter. . 

Lot 3.—-In this lot there were nine 
mule colts weaned October 15 and 
started on a light grain feed, which 
was gradually increased until they 
reached full feed, December 1. They 
were on feed until April 15. When 
the colts were on full feed, each colt 
received daily in two feeds 5 pounds 
of Johnson grass hay, 1 pound of 
wheat bran, 2 pounds of corn and cob 
meal, 2 pounds of oats, and 1 pound 
of cottonseed meal. The colts in this 
lot received per day one and one- 
fourth pounds of grain and One pound 
oi hay per 100 pounds of live weight 
and made an average daily gain of 
one pound. 

It is very poor policy to economize 
on feed in growing colts, and this is 
especially true with weanling and 
yearling colts. If the colt is half fed 
and stunted the first year, it will 
never get over it and the result will 
be a small cheap mule. 

In 


seed 


wintering colts where cotton- 
meal was fed as a part of the 
grain ration and silage as a part of 
the hay ration, the cost has been less 
in every case. We have found it en- 
tirely safe to feed from one to one 
and one-half pounds of cottonseed 
meal to weanling colts and from one 
and one-half to two pounds to year- 
ling and two-year-old colts. The only 
difference noted was that the colts 
geiting cottonseed meal as part of 
the grain feed shed off earlier in the 
spring. One pound: of cottonseed 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


meal has nearly the feeding value of 
two pounds of corn. 

In determining the cost of raising 
a three-year-old mule, all feed was 
charged at market prices and not at 
the cost of production. 

The cost of raising a three-year-old 
mule is as follows: 
Cost of feed to winter mare 
Pasture for Mare and colt, first year.. 10.00 
Wintering weanling Cover seeeee 8.80 
Pasture for yearling 5.00 
Wintering yearling 12.00 
Pasture for 2-year-old 5.00 
Wintering 2-year-old 11.59 
Jack fee 10.00 


Total cost 

No account was taken of the inter- 
est and depreciation on the invest- 
ment, but the draft mares easily do 
enough work to take care of the in- 
terest and depreciation on the origi- 
nal investment. 

Our experiments so far show con- 
clusively that mules can be raised on 
the farm at about one-half the cost 
necessary to purchase them on the 
open market. 


A ROTATION FOR LIVESTOCK 
FARMERS. 


Our Long-Growing Season Makes It 
Easy to Keep Something Coming 
On tor the Stock All the Time. 


“You do 
farming, in 
it.’ "—E. E. 


not want to 
fact, you 
Miller, 


‘zo into’ 
want to 


livestock 
‘grow into 

O THE average farmer who knows 

anything of farming, the above is 
all the advice necessary to those con- 
templating the raising of livestock. 
Those few words embody the funda- 
mental principles of successful live- 
stock farming. 

Many farmers, realizing the abso- 
lute necessity of a change in present 
farm methods, conclude, and right- 
ly so, that livestock farming is the 
panacea for all their ills, but make 
the mistake of going into livestock 
production, instead. of growing into 
it. They buy the stock before any 
preparations are made for pastures 
and feed, with the inevitable result- 
ing failure. 

A permanent pasture is the first 
essential. It is here the cheapest 
gains are made during the summer 
and early fall months. Then when 
frost falls, cutting off the native 
grasses, there should be grazing pro- 
vided of the fall and early spring- 
growing grasses, such as the clovers, 
herdsgrass, tall meadow oat grass, 
orchard grass. These come from four 
to six weeks earlier than the native 
grasses and furnish grazing from 
four to six weeks after first frost. 
By this method we have a grazing 
season of nine to ten months in which 
ali kinds of stock will gain in flesh. 
This grazing period can often be ex- 
tended by the use of early fall-sown 
grain as barley, oats and rye, but 
entire dependence cannot be placed 
upon these every year—it is only 
during favorable weather conditions 
that the fall grains can be used. But 
even a day or so of grazing on some- 
thing green is much relished by the 
stock, and it is quite a help in keep- 
ing them in a healthy condition dur- 
ing the winter period when on dry 
feed. 

Farms 
put little 
ing, due 


of the heavy clay type can 
dependence on winter graz- 
to the harmful results of 
tramping when wet. Those of the 
sandy soils are more fortunate in 
that the stock will be able to go out 
on the fields more frequently than 
those on a clay soil. 

To the farmer who is raising stock 
as a side line to his other farm oper- 
ations, it is very easy to store up the 
rough feeds to carry the _ stock 
through the winter. He should cut 
off hts corn and shred it, save all 
oats and wheat straw under shelter, 
cut off all stubble fields where crab 
and native grasses have come up af- 
ter the grain was removed. Clip the 
pastures, if they have grown rank in 
places, and put it up. In curing the 
clover or peas, if it becomes damaged 
by rains, put it away for the cattle. 
The rougher feeds will carry mature 
cattle through the winter in gooa 

(Continued on page 25.) 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 


_BERKSHIRES. | Oi arava “THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” | —gg=MAPLEWOOD FARM=5q7 
SELWYN FARMS Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C. | [ime & 7 Glenworth Saddie Horse Farms 


be 8s : : Two highly-bred registered Jersey heifer 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE i “ ' STALLIONS MARES GELDINGS calves. 


‘ " One highly-bred i : ll 
Running, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, esas Care call. ee 


Riding and Driving Horses. Solid colors, shipped at 3 months of age, 

Show Horses All Ages tabulated pedigrees furnished, the 3 for 

The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. $140.00 

Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
— sete andliberalterms. Our shipping expert gets cheap- First check for $25 reserves them. 
est freig clans 

Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application, Maplewood Breeds Best Berkshires 

For Best service accurately describe your wants. Ready for service Boars $25 to $30.00 each 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. Tg apa ee aeesase ae = % 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” (others) 


‘Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost +, 100, his sire sold for $1,500, | JOHN F. TUCKER & SON, 


Id for $1,500. 
ieee ne Baron i Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at Smyrna, Tennessee. 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 

Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. y 4, — Stock Up With 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. At the recent Congress show the get of STAR VALUE for the third time won Champion- Vey ee 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. ship honors making him the Premier breeding boar of the world. We have one of his best a Jerseys 
sons also a son of the 1910 Champion Keystone Baron Duke. They are siring some mighty ~~ 


‘A DOLLAR. Paes AND fine pigs and then we have extra fine sows. “Tt ate aes etek Ge to get rid of 


To close them at once we offer three fancy bred gilts at $50.00 each; six open gilts $30.00 Fuaee ae pegs “lak nesad ioonex 

to $40.00; boars ready for service at $30.00 to $40.00; pigs both sexes $15.00. a profit; and no breed can equal the Jersey for 
: ; long-time economical production of butter-fat, 

These are the long bodied, short headed, fancy marked, easy feeding, growthy kind, all a product for which there is always a demand.” 
registered with extended pedigree. A lot of farmers are talking this way just now. 


Send for information about the Jersey to 
SOLD ON FASTALLMENT PLAN 


FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. | L2cte2ci ee Nev ot 
OCCONEECHEE. FARM, 


Pigs, bred gilts and boars _HEREFORDS. BUY A PRIZE WINNING SIRE 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PiG6- DURHAM.NC. Tamworths. ready for service for sale at ea Rochette’s Harry _107050—born Nov. 15, 1911, 
pico et A ag h — and none but | "R | | 2nd Prize Senior Yearling, Tenn. State Fair 
ood individuals offered for sale. 1913. Sire, Rochette’s Golden Lad 78218—I1st 
Pure Bred Berkshire Pigs | WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, | eT Hereford Cattle. | | Prize and Grand Champion at Tenn. State 
Now ready to ship, 8 to ie Pha old, afew pairs | D, J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. i] The great beef makers of the age. Fair for two years. Dam, Lad’s Mona Belle 
not related. erd boar. 


\@ They on stand more exposure and put on 236848—from Tennessee’s best Butter Fat 
WINDY HEIGHTS ‘BERKSHIRE FARM, | MULEFOOTS. more flesh pound for pound of feed used family. Price and pedigree sent on appli- 


SYCAMORE, VA. wees — be - — known. One cross will double catOe, wet FARM, Spri Hill, T 
———— The Virginia Herd Mulefoot Hogs | M3." WachnaareaeT So for | _— a 
CLOVERDALE FARM BERKS If you are going to put your money in hogs M.E ‘ | 

x Z S. ba | . ° - a 9? 
Some choice pies now ready to ship at rent prices. | | buy the best, —nmemameel || Wee eeee tick © eG Ee 


Polled Durham bull calf 5 months old, with regis- The pure-bred Mule Foots are hardier—have 1913 edition, is just off the press. It gives 








Offering for November 





































































































tration papers. Address | greater vitality—mature earlier and cost less | some interesting figures regarding the de- 
L. H. GWALTNEY, Hickman, Tenn. to raise. LA VERNET HEREFORDS | velopment of Meridale Jerseys and pre- 
porwent akin. in the South. All stock registered. is Comfort = = McCray Fairfax | caer aa ea biti 
airsnoa i. AVIS d stock for sale. Address ; 
H GROVE STOCK FARM, | W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. aves & McKINNEY, Proprietors of Meridale Farms. 
Cluster pg Halifax County, Virginia. 


| 
POLAND CHINAS. | Herefords Best herd in the South, | PERC HERONS. 
| 





Our offering is the best that can be had. | BULLS IN SERVICE 





See 


EST 
0. 1. CS Pure Bred Surrp Nc 


3 aged herd boars, Penge boars, bred and 
open gilts and pigs. for sa 
Oo SU ROTHERS, 
R. No. 2 Bedford City, Va. 


DU ROC-JERSEYS. 


O Chestnut Strect Philade!phia. Pa. 








Booking orders now. aa ; P?APRPAAS PASSED 


: a pects Bitoncinetheac tea a | 

GILTNER BROS., Emi e, Ky | 
m—978 Pound ‘Hog—B HOLSTRINS. | Percheran Stallions 
See What Our Mammoth Black Hogs Do Arron 











terres 


DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 
When in need of pure- -bred, regis- 
tered Duroc-Jerseys write me i 
what you want, an Twill be glad Black pig I bought from you and he mT write. 

to quote you prices on same. dressed net 978 pounds. | meu Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Va. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
? | (Signed) J. L. GUYER | 
Valley View Stock Farm, | poe ed Beh Bk | Do you consider dairy farming a real busi- 
| 
| 
| 
' 
{ 
| 





| PPPLPPALL LLL LIL IS | 

| | We offer several good ones, bred on our own farms 

In The Hands Of Our Customers | - ” from imported cons a a gga oF gees Lt 

j best strains o the bloo guarantee sound, 
Wallburg, Davidson County, N. C. | Prices right. ; 


a: : = } ; There was never a better time in the history of 
Dear Sir:—I have killed the Mammoth the South to breed heavier draft animals, Call or 














J. W. ETCHISON, Prop., - Cana, N. C. We are selling these pigs at the very | | ness, a man’s job or simply a side issue? Are ca Mentusie Jack aul 
low price of $10 each, $15 per pair and you keeping high-producing Holsteins or wee w pereheree, Farms. 
they are going fast. Have a fine lot of | | Just cows? ae Se have Se — — 
ure bred Poland China at san ) 8 as y of big bone, Kentucky. 
yeep Br: sakeeae & tana rs y Fey | A good Holstein is little short of a perpetual Mammoth jacks in the 
. , , | | motion milk-making machine, that while in : ’ country and a splendid 
| milk uses her food for milk production and i a lot of Percheron stallions 
| 
| 











Duroc-Jersey Swine 


at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred gilts and 
two-months-old pigs. This is your chance. 
Write for prices and descriptions. All are 
of the best breeding. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 


or any bank in Greensboro. 
when dry stores up body fat to be converted and mares and also a few 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS into milk fat as soon as she freshens. She \ y {nice plantation horses. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. | | will earn 50 per cent. on the cost of her feed. who buy this fall. Catalog 
| ie oa . : ‘ ready, November Ist. 
| iy not keep this kind? : ee i isi 


Write or visit our farms. 
COOK & BROWN, Propr’s 


| Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. a Lexington, Ky. 
POLAND CHINA HOGS Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. moneys See’y 
all sold; unfarcowed sow pigs all booked, some Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive Box 180, Brattleboro. 


fine boars on hand; write quick, they are going TE BROWN. Wi ' ——— | FOR SALE AT ONCE. 
fast. ° ° NM, 2 urireesbporoe, ent. 1< a ‘ i N 
W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. °s$aesk ae eineee 10 Registered Percheron Stallions 


MONTROSE FARM DUROC- JERSEYS | &p Out of stretchy sows and 1000-Ib. boars. ie | : i | Age from one-yearlings to five-year olds. All 


Buy ther and wi», Also Angus cattle. Beacondale Farms Offer-For Sale good horses. Will sell at a bargain. Guar- 
can sews ‘and waits AP usvie woos, a J.P. VISSEKING, Box 7, Alton, I TWO SONS OF “RAG APPLE KORNOYKE 8th” Shee Soe 0 Fe ae ee eee 
quality. Lo. ek inital tae SHEEP whose dam held two World records, 38,03 ee ee ee 
a hla F. T. “ANDERSO ip Eolne exces s 5 eS for seven days, 156,92 for thirty days. Are CHAS. L. NICODEMUS, - Winchester, Va, 
tee hs | q they good enough for you? Other stock 
| for sale. 

Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. fiampshire Sheep | | D.S. JONES, - Newport News, Va Registered Percheron Mare and 
Bred Sows 2nd Gilts and March and April Pigs, ; , rs . " 
not akin. High quality Free Wool Will Make | Filly Colt. 
° SON, Forest Depot, Va. q rz i | Pair high grade Percheron mares. Worth prices 
Beton = > , — — — am. oneal HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BULLS | anes. Be Bh _— unless 4 ae basen: 
: t will pay you to start a RAM FEEDING | Win Wilkes Farm, R. . No. 1, Charlottesville, Va. 
ROYALLY BRED DUROK s FLOCK of the best mutton breed in your and HEIFER CALVES 
At special prices for 60 days Bred Gilts, 


Bred Sows, Service Boars and Pigs, all ages community. Buy a few BRED HAMP- Leading Strains, Registered and | | “PURE BRED” PERCHERONS AND BELGIANS 
8s, c oO d . s oh BWR te . x 3 Ve 1 is, Mi 4 Filli 
L. M. Whitaker & Co., Fayetteville. Tena..R. F.D.1 si aiaoas Se a ahah High-Grade. Prices reasonable. [|] forsalecat farmers prices 
: A cLAUGHLID S, Maxwelton, W. Va. . 
nd 3 3 Cc. J. BARGER & SONS, Waynesboro, Va. 
GEORGIA HERD DUROC JERSEYS : ae ‘i Pe H. HICKS, 
The oldest herd of Durocs in the South. 1000 ABERDEEN ANGUS. vondale, Chester Co., Pa. SADDLERS AND PONIES ; 
pound boar at head of herd. Prolific strains ae : ee 


of Ohio Chief. Col and Crimson Wonder ae JERSEYS. | : — Sa SADOLERS | AND 
families €. E. VANCE, Calhoun, Ga., R. F. D. 3. SURE BRED | nnn Rrarene SHETLANDS. 


eee ANGUS CATTLE 4 iattons, mares, cil mae 


‘ , dle mares, geldings, planta- 
Also Saddle Bred Colts ten acess and alne aa 


also 


Te ; ' a tion horses and qa ae 
Grandsons of Chester Dare 10 0 AK W 0 |) D F A #2 M | k : Shetland oe ed C ook 
TAMWORT ages, English, Cana- BOURBON KING ; = 


Specia! prices to those 





























DUROC-JERSEY PIGS: SOWS, Soy Figs | 


and 
































































































































Farms can please bod 1S ba 
ais an or An nerican bred. | ‘ : - saddle horse, driver or Shet- 


PIGS —sEarrowed by'z00to sont. | | B. F. SMITH, Shelbyville, Ky. | R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., MERE) 2c pony. Write for catalog 


° sit or farm. 
( hampion ‘Sows and sired . piel pent wins 
by 900 and 1100 lb. Grand Champion boars. .F. : gton, 


ia-Large registered prize- ning herd In the r BULLS 
South, Won 196 premiums an “oe lh vit hapa |ANGUS CATTL nnd HELFERS WELSH AND SHET 
SUTCH TORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, §.¢, | | FO® SALE- At a bargain. Write me for prices YOUNG STOCK, ALL AGES 7 
1a, = “ 4 9 f sé 
F. B. TURNBULL, Cedarville, 0. : | _ LAND PONIES. 
| FOR SALE |f Choice breeding herds. Gentle 
MOUNTAIN HOME TAMWORTHS | 426s Cattie—A few chotce young bulls at as ponies for children. Catalogue. 


Headed by the Grand Champion boar of America. Fifty- attractive prices—the broad-backed, shert- 


| , . ‘ 7, + om ene 

ight blue and champion ribbons won by this herd in legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. | WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 

Sors. at the Forest City, Minn., Wis. and Mich. State fairs. | Also registered Percheron stallions of the C. Hi. NOLTING, Trevilians,Va. 
Correspondence solicited. Satisfaction cuaranteed. show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Bale 
W. Warren Morton, - Russelivilie, Hy. | stock Farms. Jeffersopten. Virginia. 

















NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





| You Don’t Believe in Better Livestock if You Use a Scrub Sire. 





THE COWS THE DAIRYMAN NEEDS AND HOW TO GET THEM 


He the 
rate Production; and 
the Best Cows to Good Bulls. 


Must Do It 


Tests of 


By E, E. 


VERYONE knows, of the 
kind of cows the dairyman needs 
that will milk and 
but to cows is 
simple matter 


course, 


give 


such 


— COWS 
lots of it, 
not such a 
as it might 

Since it is a fact, demonstrated in 
almost every section where the cows 
engaged in the dairy business 
been studied, that a large number 
of these cows are not the kind of 
cows the dairyman heeds, but 
that do not give milk enough to pay 
for their board and keep, there can 
be no doubt that this question of how 
to get the right kind of cows is at 
the very foundation of successful 
dairying. 

To begin 


get 
and 


easy 


seem, 


have 


Cows 


with, it is but a very 


Present by 


Accu- 


aes 1: 
Breeding 


Careful Selection and 


for the Future, by 


Miller, 


the 
and 


dept hi 


lacks I 
is flat-ribbed 


she 


or if 
chest, or if she 
One who has studied 
cows can preity generally tell a good 
milker from a simply by 
her shape and general appearance. 
But he can’t always do it. If he 
were going to buy the cow. he would 
try to learn something of her 
breeding. “Blood tells,’ and a cow 
should be judged by her ancestry as 
well as by her own appearance, or 
own productive capacity. 
As Professor Michels well says, a cow 
making 300 pounds of butter a year 
is worth more if her dam and grand- 
dams have been doing the same thing 
than if they have not, because she is 
more likely in the first case to pass 


slender-bodied. 


poor one 


also 


even her 











A GOOD JERSEY SIRE-—TORONA’S TORONO, 
Owned by E. B. Moore, Charlotte, N. Cy 





vague statement to 
must give “lots’ of milk. ‘‘Lots” 
may not mean to one man what it 
does to another, and there are “‘lots” 
of dairymen failing to make their 
business profitable largely because 
they do not know how much milk a 
cow should give in a year. No hard- 
and-fast rule can be fixed here; but 
it is pretty well agreed by those who 
know, that to be worth keeping, a 
dairy cow should give at least 4,000 
pounds of 4 per cent milk, or 
equivalent, ina year. This means an 
annual production of at least 184 
pounds of butter. The latest figures 
at hand show an average production 
per cow of about 38,600 pounds of 
milk, or 155 pounds of butter a year. 
In short, if a cow is not better than 
the average cow, she will scarcely 
pay the dairyman for keeping her. 
Going out, then, to look for this 
cow—or a slightly better one, as he 
should have-—how is the dairyman to 
find her? And if he can’t find her 
as he most generally will not-—how 
is he to produce her? Taking the 
finding proposition first, the thing he 
must first do is to look to the general 
make-up of the cow. 
boned, thin-fleshed 
depth through the lungs, w 
spare limbs, thin neck, wide 
and the general shape of a 
whether 


say that a cow 


its 


If she is‘a big- 
cow, with good 
clean, 

hips, 


wedge, 


ve | 
iti 


viewed from 
she is likely 
Especially is 
soft and mellow, 
bright, her 
formed, and the milk 
wells well developed. 

If she- is a_ blocky, 
sort of animal, with 
her ribs and her thighs, the chances 
are that she is a poor milker. The 
same thing is likely to be true if she 
has a small or poorly-formed udder, 


front or rear, 
to be a good 
true, if 
her 
udder large 


dairy cow. 
her skin is 
clear and 
and evenly 
veins and milk 


this 


eyes 


square-built 


much flesh on 


this quality on to her own descend- 
ants. 

A cow of one of the dairy breeds 
is a safer bet for the dairyman than 
a cow of the beef breeds, or than one 
of unknown breeding. Qualities that 
have been fixed by years of breeding 
and selection are likely to stick, and 
the quality of heavy and persistent 
milk production has been so fixed in 
all the dairy breeds. If a has 
the typical dairy form and a good 
line of dairy cows back of her, one 
could select her for dairy work with- 
out further question, and make a 
good choice in nine cases out of ten. 

He might miss it in the tenth case, 
however: for there is but one infalli- 
ble test as to whether or not a 
profitable in the dairy. That test is 
to weigh the milk she gives and test 
it regularly for butter-fat, and also to 
keep strict what it 
feed her. 
man usually has to take 
out any distinctive 
them, and often, 
true dairy 
degree; but 
pure-bred 
Guernseys, he 


Cow 


cow is 


record of 


and for 


costs to 
care The dairy- 
cows with- 
back of 


approach 


ancestry 
too, 
form to a 


that 
very uncertain 
} 


even if he has a her 

Holsteins or 
imust, if he would 
are all of 
and test the 


record 


Jerseys or 
make sure that his 
the right kind, 

of each one 
fest is 


COWS 
weigh 
and 
the 


kee p 


Babcock final word 


to whether or not the cow is the 1 
kind, the dairyman who tries 
get along without using it has onl 
blame if the 
he keeps are supported by his 


and 


and 


himself to some of CON 


labor make him 


time. 


poorer all 


the right kind 


they 


So much for finding 
but when cannot be 
and the needed number 
been-——the _dairyman 
than to 
make sure 


of cows: 
found 
er has 
other recourse 
How is he to 


nev~- 
has no 

them. 
that the 


raise 


he feeds ‘are 
or m 


ill really 


rhaps 
sure of it; but he car 


doing so. If he Knows the 
that is, if he has kept accurate 
their work and knows 
their breeding, he 


cows are 


cows he 
has 
record of 
something of 
tell which 
produce 


can 
likely to 
calves that will grow up into 
milkers. If he selects the calves 
of such cows and feeds and cares for 


most 


good 


do with determining the milk-pro- 


agucine 


S irom available, 


is doubly have these calves 
ired by the bull available. It 


, best H 
the bull that must 


down the 
line the milking qualities fixed in his 
breed by all the years of careful se- 
lection and purposeful development, 
This he cannot do unless he is a pure- 
bred animal of goog individuality 
and of good ancestry on both sides. 
He may not be a show animal, or 


pass on 








a we Sikh, ciate 
POGIS LILLY MAY 


Moore, Charlotte, N. 
Pounds of 


Owned by EK. B. 


7947 2, 


Milk in a 


AND MARY JAP 195118, 
C.—Both Cows Have 
Day. 


Records of 40 





them properly, as Professor Burgess 
explains in this 
certaint to r 
kind 


issue, he is almost 
the right 
iW they have been sired by the 
right kind of a bull. 

Right here is where inany dairy- 
inen fail in their efforts to raise cows 
of the right kind. They seem to 
think that the function of the bull is 
simply to sire the calf, and that al- 
most old bull will do for that. 
Such an idea is all wrong. In a ma- 
jority of cases the bull more to 


cows of 


aise 


any 


has 


have fancy points, but if he is not of 
true breed type, and if he has not 
back of him blood lines of real merit, 
he is not fit for any dairyman to 
oh any herd. 

Good ure not always 
able, but good bulls can be had by 
any progressive dairyman. The bull 
of quality, in short, is to the herd of 
the future what the Babcock test is 
to the herd of today—the one means 
of insuring it to consist only of cows 
of the vight kind. 


use 


COWS avail- 








HOW TO RAISE THE DAIRY CALF. 


The Surest and Cheapest Way for 


the Dairyman to Get Good 


Cows is to Raise Them—Details of Selecting, Feeding and Care. 


By Prof. J. 

NY man who begins dairy farm- 

ing with the idea that he will 
increase his dairy herd by buy- 

ing cows, or that he will from time to 
time cull out his poor cows and re- 
place them with cows that he will 
buy, will in a few years find out that 
his herd has value. 
He will note yield 
I is just 


not increased in 
that his average 
has not increased, and that he 


} 


where he began. 


It is essential to success in 


that the 


cows be 


dairy 
farming from 
the best Mach year 
the average vield per cow of the herd 
not by buying 
cows at high prices, but by replacing 
the with from the 
best 


heifer calves 
saved, 


should be increased, 


poor cows heifers 


COWS. 
Essential. 


‘go growing of the dairy calf is a 
fine art and requires a lot of pa- 


tience and 


the calf 


Good Breeding the Kirst 


To begin with, 
be bred right. The 
records so that 


good care. 
should 
i. } 11,4] ke ' 
Qairviian tOuiad Keep 
he will know what the 
1 


er produced. He 


heifer’s moth- 
should breed his 
cows only to pure-bred bulls. If hi 
pure-bred, then he sj] 
try to breed bull 
good one and by all means 
same breed as the 


well 


ould 


whose re- 


CON are 
them to a 
cord is a 
of the 
the 
next 


she 


cows. If 
bred, the 
her well so that 
will produce a strong ealf. \ 
dry and clean place should be 
provided for the cow at calving time. 


cow has beer 


step is to feed 


zood 


M. Burgess, Clemson College, S. C. 


The cow being forced to calve 
wet and dirty stall, has been 
of the death of a great 
well-bred calves. 


ina 
the 
cause many 

If the navel cord of the calf gets 
infected when it is dropped, white 
scours is almost sure to be the result, 
Those dairymen who have had white 
scours in their herd know full well 
how hard it is to cure even a small 
number of the cases. 

The calf should be allowed to 
with its mother 
hours of its life. 


have had 


stay 
for the first 24 or 36 

In that time it will 
time to clean out the colos- 
first milk from the udder. 
The calf should get this soon after it 
is born, for nature puts it in the ud- 
der to act as a laxative for the young, 
and thus starts the 


to working. 


trum, or 


digestive system 
Weeding the Young Calf, 


HEN the 


away it 
away it 


been taken 
should be put in a stall 
If it is born 
summer,it should be kept away 
from the flies. At the end of 12 
the time it is taken 
small amount of milk 
offered to it. Do not use 
any of the patent calf-feeding pails 
but a well-cleaned open tin 
for the ealf to drink its milk 
Put the fingers in the calt’s mouth 
and when it begins to suck gently 
carry them down till the calf’s mouth 
touches the milk. Hold the 


calf has 
by itself for some days. 


in the 


hours 
from 


away from 
its mother, a 
should be 
use pail 


froin 


fingers 





pee 
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in its mouth till you can feel it get- . 
ting some milk, then gently take out WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVES 

the fingers. This mugt be kept up | TOCK. 
until the calf learns to drink. 


Sometimes a calf will refuse its 
milk for as long as 36 hours, but that 


is seldom. If the dairyman is quiet 9 
and patient it will be only a few 
days before the calf will meet him 


when he comes with its milk. 

In its natural condition the calf & S a 
draws its milk direct from its moth- 
er, thus getting it always fresh and irginia re erc erons 
at the same temperature. If this is 
remembered, it will easily explain 
why the hand-fed calf should receive e 
Sean a ce ana oa geek oa ta Oldest and Largest Breeders of Percherons in the South. 
ble after it has been milked. It also 
explains why clean pails must be used ESTABLISHED 1875 
for feeding. All the pails used in 
feeding should be well sealded and . ‘ 
then placed in the sun so that they After costly experience with the peddlers of Imported horses the people are real- 


will be sweet and clean when wanted. * Ri a co actahe 
Wie tho frat. tex Chys the. cate izing the superiority of the Southwest Virginia bred horses. We have demon- 


should receive its mothers milk or strated this in the show ring time and again. At the recent 
the milk from some cow that has 2 


calf about the same age. This should e tae é . 
be fed at the same hour each day and Virginia State Fair, Richmond 
as soon as possible after milking.. At . . J P P 
the end of ten days a portion of the we won 75 per cent of all premiums offered, including silver trophy given by The 
whole milk may be withdrawn and ; ; . ~ ° 4s : 
i csabsedel. Seilees Gus Percheron Society of America for best five stallions, in competition with largest 
pound of whole milk with one pound Importers and Western dealers. 
of skimmilk. After three or four 
days continue this process until the We offer you the best horses for the least money. Write us, or better still, come 
entire ration of milk is skimmilk. ° : 
DGe dhectd th fe4 Ward. Te to see us. We offer only Percheron registered Stallions and Mares. 
regular feeding and a variation in 
the temperature will soon upset the - VY 
digestion of the calf and a bad case of O. E. JORDAN, Dublin, a. 
scours will follow. Over-feeding will 
also cause scours. 

The amount of milk that should be 
fed will vary with the size and condi- 
tion of the calf. Five to six pounds 


of milk per day wil! be enough the GG? PeCae woe TAMWORTH SOW 






























































This should be increased as the calf 
seems to need it. If the calf begins J. L. Guyer of Wallburg, David- G C = Sy 

to scour, cut down its milk and see son en a de es = 4A rand hampion For ale 
that it has a good warm stall and our Mammoth Black pigs an : " 
that the feed pail is clean. These pre- _— —— 5 Sh A tore ge One of the finest sows of the breed, has won Grand 
cautions will in most cases check the Sak eigeat Hig" uw cae ae end Championship at International Livestock Expositions—New 
trouble. Milk feeding should con- | they tN on tusk we bal te codes York, Michigan, Louisiana, Georgia, Carolina State Fairs, 
tinue until the calf is able to make saett nt out. Let us Tri-State Fairof Memphis Atthe Alabama iti 
tinue » the advertisement o A p J ate Exposition, 
its living on regular feed. book your orders at = oan $15 Georgia and Alabama State Fairs she won Grand Champion 

Calves that are being fed from the per pair for eight weeks old pigs. Sweepstakes Prize over all breeds an 

pail should not be allowed torun with We know this is remarkably P ; d breeders. 
each other just after feeding. If cheap, but we have our usual Mr. Breeder this is an opportunity of a life time to add to 
they are allowed to do so they will supply ard want to get them off your herd a sow with a national reputation. We have eight of her 


; n as eight weeks old so we can pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 
suck each others’ ears and any other ne 
‘ if vig re-breed our sows, as we can not 


part of the body that they can get raise enough to supply the de- Weanlings in Unrelated Pairs or Trios at $15.00 each 
into their mouths. Many badly form- mand for this great hog. Orders 
ed udders are probably due to the will be filled in rotation. 10 Bred Gilts $35.00 each 
cow having been sucked when a calf References Bradstreet or any bank in 
by other calves. To prevent this ascii ARCADIA FARM Columbus, Ga. 
sucking the calves should, be fed’ in JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, Greensboro, N. C. 
stanchions and kept there till their 
mouths dry.off after feeding. A good 
calf stanchion can be built by any 


carpenter and at very little cost. Pinehurst Berkshires 






































| 75——BIG MEDIUM TYPE POLAND CHINAS—75 


2 Registered Stallions and Reg. Jack; 1 carload 
As the Calf Grows Older. At the State Fair October 20th to 25th 1913 of 2 and 3 year old cattle; Hogs from the greatest prize 


i 4 = maintained their former blue ribbon repu- winners in the world; high-class herd 
HEN the calf is about two weeks | | tation by taking every first and secon pre- 


old a small amount of corn meal mium shown for HEADERS AND SHOW PIGS AT YOUR OWN PRICE 
and bran should be placed within TWO HUNDRED HEAD H. O. Correll, Taylorville, Ill: W. O. Irby, Piggott, Ark.; W. S. Whetstone, Rector, Ark. 
reach of the calf. A little linseed to select from. Spring and summer pigs ready —AUCTIONEERS— 


meal will keep the system in good for immediate shipment. Book your order Catalogues Free—Dinner Free—The Big Sale Under the Big Ti t 
condition and thus give a good hide now for a fancy fall pig. at Marmaduke, Arkansas ig fen 


and coat of hair. No cottonseed meal Also one two year old Ayrshire Bull and ; 
should be fed the calf before it is a two under year bulls, all prize winners. NOVEMBER, 22nd, 1913 
year old. Just as soon as the calf Address WILDER CARPENTER, Prop. 


begins to eat it should be put out on PINEHURST FARM THE GRAND VIEW BREEDING FARM, Hf: Marmaduke, Ark. 


grass, or if it is in winter, some good PINEMURST, N.C 
clean hay should be fed it. If a good Dacia 


barrel is to be formed, it is essential | 
that the calf be given all the hay it | REGISTERED BERKSHIRE SOWS Sunnyside Farm Berkshires 
will eat. The object should be at all | BRED TO A GOOD BOAR, FOR SALE sacar ulead tex Manapads Ge due tae aaa 


times to feed so that the calf will be |] ajyso a Nice Lot of Good Gilts boars—W illowdale Belle’s Premier and Fash- 
kept growing and yet not get too | and Young Boars. ee. Pvibdlya apie Age, 
it . = — —— ei i | | WRITE FOR PEDIGREE AND DESCRIP- sale at reasonable prices. 

ee ee Cee ee eee. eae a ere W.R. Walker, - - Union, S. C. 


the tendency to use its feed for mak- J. L. PICKENS, - LYNNVILLE, TENN. 
ing fat rather than for making milk 
Every effort should be used to keep CHESTER WHITES 
the calf growing. Not only should k s f S I . oe nee See ee Registered herd; first premium stock; largest and 
good feed be fed but a good stall Ber ‘shires or a e. High Class Duroc - Jersey Swine most prolific hog on saa three sows, 41 otis Seca 
h : 7 Sired by Rival’s Premier Longfellow 2nd, a ing stock, 400 to 700 pounds; easy feeding Service boars, 
should be provided in winter. Leta 1000 Ib. son of Lord Premier’s Rival. Also by Service Boar, a son of the $5,000 Defender sows breed. Fancy pigs for sale. My time to this breed 
few frosts or cold rains fall on the Rival’s Longfellow H, out of daughters of and out of a daughter of Ohio Chief 8727. My rea. See eee eee ee eee 


airv e A - Rival’s Lord Premier, Lee’s Premier 3rd, . . i 3 
dairy calf and the hair will become Lord Premier of the Blue Ridge, ete. Either sows are as well bred. Choice pigs $10 up. Pe. FUNKROUSER, in nesters 


rough and the calf will receive a set- sex, 3 mos old, $16, registered and trans- 2 Winchester, Va. 
. ferred DAVID L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


back from which it may never re- H.W. GROCE, - Duncan, S. C. 
cover. A stunted calf will make a Southdown Sheep, Angora Goats, 
small cow. A small machine cannot Shorthorn Cattle 


be expected to do the work of a large || p s Berkshire Pigs of the Finest Breeding 
: ; ; erkshires and Bronze Turkeys i ; A W. . ion, Vi 
machine, neither can a small cow be Berkshire gilts and sows cheap. Big ah sa: 5 yf Ay py O cpagissane Mae ponceantrnenmcse 


expected to give the quantity of milk Bronze Toms. raised on lime land pasture. OAK RIDGE FARM - Chapel Hill, N.C. 
that the large cow will produce. R. E. LAMBERT, Darlington, Ala. - = - (Other Livestock Ads on page 9.) 
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will hold its own against the 
weather for along time. You 
don’t have to look over your Ama- 
tite Roofs to see whether they 


T= Amatite mineral surface 


need painting every year or two. 


The cost of paint, therefore, is 
done away with—all that trouble 
and nuisance and bother is gone. 
Simply lay your Amatite, nail it 
down, take away your ladder and 
forget that you have a roof. 


A sample of Amatite will be 
sent free on request, together with 
a handsome little booklet, giving 
details. Address our nearest office. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


A low-priced black paint—tough and dur- 
able. Stands heat so well that it can be used 
on boilers. For wood or metal, ‘‘rubber"’ 
roofings, fences, iron work, farm imple- 
ments, tanks, etc. 


. 

Barrett Manufacturing Co. 
New_York, Chicago, Philadel hia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland : 7 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
K Oity. Min 

Seattle, 
Birmingham. 





Pure Water 
for your 
Farm 


Keep your wells clean, free 
from surface drainage, quick- 
sand, roots, vegetable matter, 
worms, etc., at low cost and for 
3 a lifetime without attention or 
§ repairs by lining them with 


AMERICAN INGOT IRON 
WELL CASINGS 


Rustproof. Cheaper than a masonry 
3m wall. Easily installed without incur- 
ring any danger by going down into 
well. Saves doctor bills. Absolutely 
sanitary. Prevents typhoid. 
TANKS for watering stock and 

for storage of water, oils 
and grain, dipping tanks, etc., made 
of American Ingot Iron are guaran- 
teed. Save money by writing today 
for our free catalog M3. 


Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Atlanta, Ga 
Greensboro, N. C. 















Increase crops 50 per cent by draining off the 
surplus water with “‘Chattanooga’’ hard burned 
clay tile. The richest soil and plant food washes 
down into the low, wet bottom land; by draining 


that bottom land you can make it yield the best 
crops on the farm. We sell the very best hard 


burned clay tile direct at low prices. Write for 
free pamphlet on drainage. 

e also manufacture vitrified well curbing, 
the only material known for excluding all con- 
taminations and for keeping your well pure, 
sweet and clean. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 
Company 


Manufacturers 


CHATTANOOGA, , - - TENNESSEE. 











Wenow makes full line of both Steel- Wheel 

and Wood-W heel Farm Trucks, and shall be 

pleased to Phare § you our free catalog of same. 
On account of the ease with which work can 

be done with these trucks, they are fast com- 

ae iat into qeaecel use. Let us have your in- 
u for 

Gia ANA bray WHEEL CO., Box 65, HAVANA, ILL. 


Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- 














mer at Small Cost. 


Send 


Aermotor Co,, 1144 8 Oampbelt Ay 
Aermoter Co., 2d and Madison Streets 


Chicago 


, Qakiane 








HOW TO KEEP THE LIVESTOCK HEALTHY. 





Some of the “Little Things’? Which, if Looked After, Would Pre- 
vent Most Diseases of Livestock—Some Emergencies and How 


to Meet Them. 


By Dr. E. M. Ranck, State Veterinarian of Mississippi. 


T° KEEP animals healthy one 
must provide for them good, 
pure water, wholesome and 

nourishing feed, comfortable and san- 
itary quarters and a certain amount 
of exercise. Animals, like people, ac- 
custom themselves to their surround- 
ings even if they are not the best, and 
will to certain extent get along well 
on apparently indifferent or poor 
treatment, but will thrive and become 
more profitable in direct proportion 
to the amount of good attention and 
care they get. 

I believe it is not practical to adopt 
raising livestock as a business unless 
some preparation is made to provide 
certain requirements for the proper 
care and management of the animals, 
such as good water, proper shelter, 
grazing crops, etc. 


Keeping the Horse Healthy. 


HORSE should always have good 

wholesome food. He has a very 
small stomach in proportion,and sour 
or moldy feed that ferments in his 
stomach will cause colic. This trou- 
ble is much easier prevented than 
cured. Some horses are greedy and 
eat too rapidly without properly 
chewing the grain; the stomach may 
resent this and become irritated, and 
the animal may develop gastritis, 
much the same as a man would who 
bolts his food without chewing it. 


A horse eating too greedily or tak- 
ing too large mouthfuls of food can 
be prevented by placing bricks or 
round stones in the trough so that he 
must work them around with his lips 
before he can get the feed. 

Sometimes he moistens his feed 
with saliva but does not finish his 
meal, and the careless attendant puts 
more fresh feed on that remaining in 
the manger. This wet feed soon be- 
comes sour, and, if another animal 
eats from the same trough, he may 
get the sour feed and have colic. 
Ground mixed feeds are dangerous 
if lumpy or moldy, in fact, any feed 
in that condition is dangerous. The 
ground feeds are more apt to cause 
trouble because the covering of the 
grain is broken so that the moisture 
and mold germs can get to the kernel 
of the grain much easier, and cause 
it to spoil. 

A horse may have bad teeth so that 
he cannot properly masticate his 
food; the outside of the upper and 
the inside of the lower jaw teeth may 
be too long and cut his cheeks or ton- 
gue like a sharp tooth in a person’s 
mouth. This can easily be remedied 
by dressing the teeth, which should 
be done by a veterinarian. The ani- 
mal may have a decayed tooth, or 
split tooth, or foreign body in his 
mouth. It will pay to examine his 
teeth several times a year. This is 
done by standing in front of the ani- 
mal grasping and pulling his tongue 
out of his mouth and well to the side; 
he cannot bite while his tongue is in 
this position, and you can use the 
other hand to examine the teeth. By 
changing hands and hold on the ton- 
gue to the other side of his mouth 
you can examine the,opposite side in 
the same manner. 

A horse should always have salt 
convenient; he may not need a great 
deal, but he is the best judge and 
should always have it when he wants 
to take a supply. A horse should not 
be fed grain when he is too hot; he 
should be watered before feeding; if 
brought in from work very hot, he 
should be cooled off slightly, fed a 
small portion of hay, then watered, 
then fed grain. 

A sound horse cannot be founder- 
ed; if his digestion is good and he is 
not otherwise ill or weak, it is im- 
possible to founder him. I do not 
know anything about the various 
founders such as road, wind, water, 
air, etc; we only know such a condi- 


tion exists and that it is an affection 
of the laminae of the feet so it is 
called laminitis. 

Keep your horse clean; the invest- 
ment which pays the largest interest 
is a curry comb, brush and elbow 
grease. Clean his head with a soft 
cloth; wipe the dirt from around his 
eyes. Do not press too hard on the 
curry comb where the skin lies close 
to the bone. Clean him along his 
belly and between his legs, some peo- 
ple forget these places. If you can- 
not afford a curry comb and brush, 
a bundle of hay twisted in a small 
roll will help clean the horse. Then 
use a soft cloth to wipe off dust. 
When coming in after a hard drive 
in rain and mud it will pay to scrape 
him off and apply a blanket. Some 
people use a broom to sweep excess 
mud off the legs; if you do this he 
will be cleaned with less trouble 
when dry. 


See that his harness and bridle fit 
him, otherwise he may get galls and 
other troubles. Do not jerk a horse 
when driving him. I have seen mules 
and horses with tongues nearly cut 
off by severe jerking on a sharp bit. 


When the Horse Gets Hurt or Sick. 


F HE picks up a nail with his foot, 
pull out the nail and pour tincture 
of iodine in the wound; if the wound 
closes, open it carefully with a knife 
blade and try to get a drop or two of 
the iodine in it; tie a sack on the foot 
and send for a veterinarian and have 
him give the horse a dose of tetanus 
antitoxin. Lock-jaw is not consid- 
ered a curable disease but it is pre- 
ventable, 


Do not drive or ride a horse fast 
down a steep grade; remember he 
carries nearly two-thirds of his 
weight on his front legs and is easily 
made unsound by such _ practice. 
When a horse gets sick, get a good 
veterinarian. If you do not have one 
convenient get in touch with your 
State veterinarian over the phone; he 
may be able to help you out. But 
by all means do not dose an animal 
with patent medicines. They are 
mostly put on the market to make 
money, and a very large majority of 
the so-called cures by the use of them 
would have been cured without any 
treatment whatever; in other in- 
stances they do a great deal of harm. 
It really requires more knowledge to 
refrain from dosing animals promis- 
cuously than it does to give them pro- 
per medicines. When an animal is 
sick there is no trouble to get plenty 
of free advice, which is often very ex- 
pensive if followed; especially when 
it comes from people who know noth- 
ing of proper diagnosis of disease or 
actions of medicines. 


Some Ailments of Cattle. 


S A rule, cattle are not subject to 

as many ills as horses, except 
those that are used for large produc- 
tion of milk and are fed to the limit 
of capacity and closely housed. 

The same general rules enumerat- 
ed to keep horses healthy can be ap- 
plied to cattle. Indigestion in var- 
icus forms is the most prevglent trou- 
ble in cattle. One and a half pounds 
of epsom salts with one ounce of 
ground ginger dissolved in a quart 
and a half of warm water, drenched 
in the mouth of a cow when you first 
notice any change in her general con- 
dition, will do more good than any 
one treatment that you can give. 


Epidemics of contagious and infec- 
tious diseases, of course, must be 
handled by the State’s authorities, 
ané one should always keep in touch 
with them in order to protect his own 
interests. Nearly every disease can 
be prevented if intelligently handled, 
but very few can be cured when once 
established. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
Write the Department of Agricui- 


ture at Washington, D. C., and the 
various experiment stations for bulle- 
tins relating to diseases of animals, 
These publications are furnished free 
and contain much valuable informa- 
tion. Consult at all times your local 
veterinarian first, then your State of- 
ficials who will either furnish infor- 
mation needed or instruct you how to 
obtain it. 


Preventable Diseases of Hogs. 


EARLY every disease of hogs can 

be prevented. Hog cholera is 
practically under control through the 
double vaccination method which 
must, however, be done by compe- 
tent men, as it is very dangerous. In- 
formation relative to this disease and 
treatment can be furnished by your 
State veterinarian. 


Worms in hogs can be prevented 
by giving, every spring and fall, sev- 
eral doses of turpentine, a teaspoon- 
ful to 60 pounds weight each day for 
three days, on empty stomach. It is 
best given in sour milk or other slop. 
On the fourth day you can give a ta- 
blespoonful of epsom salts to 100 
pounds weight, mixed in sour milk or 
slop. 

Hogs, to be healthy, should have 
mineral matter at all times. A mix- 
ture containing three (3) bushels 
charcoal, one (1) bushel wood ashes, 
eight (8) pounds common salt, and 
two (2) quarts air-slaked lime mixed 
together into a fine powder and then 
sprinkled with one and one-fourth 
(1%) pounds of copperas dissolved 
in a gallon of hot water, and mixed 
again thoroughly, will supply this 
need. This should be placed in shal- 
low troughs so that little pigs can get 
to it at all times, and the troughs 
should be covered to protect the 
material from bad weather. 

Lice on hogs can be eradicated by 
applying along the back of each hog 
some crude oil. They can also be 
killed by washing or dipping the hog 
in coal-tar dips, several of which are 
on the market. The beds and litters 
of pigs should always be clean and 
free from dust. 

Hogs should always have clean, 
pure water to drink. They should 
also have good, clean quarters in 
which to sleep; should have hard 
floors especially where they are fed, 
otherwise they eat filth and dirt 
which often is the cause of sickness. 
Unless one provides measures such as 
these, and also grazing crops-for the 
animals he will find it very unsatis- 
factory and unprofitable undertaking 
to raise hogs. 


Worms and Dogs the Great Enemies 
of Sheep. 


HEEP can be raised profitably in 

the South, providing stock ani- 
mals free from parasitic diseases are 
imported and kept free from such dis- 
eases by the proper rotation of crops. 
Worms of several types are the great 
handicap to sheep raising, as are also 
stray dogs. - One interested in this 
important branch of industry can se- 
cure valuable information by writing 
the Federal authorities at Washing- 
ton. 

Finally, in the event an animal 
dies, you should see to it that its 
body is burned, or buried at least 
four feet under ground. Do not al- 
low dogs, buzzards, hogs, or any oth- 
er animal to feed upon the carcass. 
They will spread, and may contraet, 
many of the infectious diseases. The 
proper way to burn a carcass is to dig 
a trench about four feet wide, three 
feet deep and as long as necessary. 
If many animals are to be cremated 
a long trench can be made with a 
horse and plow and scraper. Place 
across the trench, which has been fill- 
ed with dry wood or old stumps, some 
green poles or iron rods; place the 
carcass on these; put more wood 
upon the carcass; saturate all with 
kerosene and set it afire. 

Do not drag carcasses along the 
road, except on a door or slide, as 
some diseases are very contagious 
and other animals may contract them 
by walking along the road. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








FOR THE YOUNG MAN WHO 
CAN’T GO TO COLLEGE. 


“The True University of These Days 
is a Collection of Books.” 


O LOOK at teaching, for instance. 

Universities are a notable, respec- 
table product of the modern age. 
Their existence too is modified, to the 
very basis of it, by the existence of 
books. Universities arose while there 
were yet no books procurable; while 
a man, for a single book, had to give 
an estate of land. That, in those cir- 


By the time the pigs were ten weeks | 
old, there was a ready local market | 
for all the best of them at $5 each. 
I sold ten of them for $5 each and 
fattened and killed the remaining 
four for home use. At ten months of 
age they dressed 160 pounds each, or 
a total of 640 pounds. With green 
pasture and corn from an acre that 
produced over 100 bushels, the cost 
of this pork was very small indeed. 

The remaining three years, these 
sows have produced on an average 12 
pigs each per year, and there never 
has been a market wanting. 














eumstances, when a man had some 
knowledge to communicate, he should 


istered Duroc sow pig, and it is my 


During the summer I bought a reg- 
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GOOD TRAINING FOR THE FARM BOY. 





do it by gathering the learners 
around him, face to face, was a nec- 
essity for him. * * * It is clear, 
however, that with this single circum- 
stance, facility of getting books, the 
whole conditions of the business from 
top to bottom were changed. Once 
invent printing, you metamorphosed 
all Universities, or superseded them! 
The teacher need not now to 
gather men personally around him, 
that he might speak to them what he 
knew; print it in a book, and all 
learners, far and wide, for a trifle, 
had it each at his own fireside, 
much more effectually to learn it! 
Doubtless there must ever remain 
while a.man has a tongue, a distinct 
province for speech, as well as for 
writing and printing. But if we 
think of it, all that a university 
or a final highest school can do for 
us, is still but what the first school 
vegan doing—teach us to read. We 
learn to read in various languages, in 
various sciences; we learn the alpha- 
bet of letters of all manners of books. 
But the place where we are to get 





knowledge, even theoretic knowl- 
edge, is the books themselves. It de- 


pends on what we read, after all man- 
ner of professors have done their best 
for us. The true University of these 
days is a collection of books.—From 
Thomas Carlyle. 





BTHIS WEEK’S PRIZE LETTER. 


Other Boys Can Do as Well. 


WAS a member of the Boys’ Corn 

Club four years ago, and I won a 
good bit of money in prizes. Of this 
money, I invested $10 and freight in 
two female Duroc-Jersey pigs. At 
the age of eight months, I bred both 
of these gilts to a registered Duroc- 
Jersey boar. One of them produced 
five pigs and the other eight. We 
have a good Bermuda pasture and 
keep rape, rye or some other green 
pasture through at least ten months 
of the year. These sows and pigs 
were kept on green pasture practical- 
ly all the time and fed corn once a 
day and mill-feed mash once a day. 


purpose to have a small herd of reg- 

istered hogs by the time I am through 

school. J. P. ROBERTSON. 
West Raleigh, N. C. 
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You’ve Promised Yourself 


When you were a boy, how you longed for a veal watch! 
How you envied and admired that watch your school- 
mate proudly displayed on his birthday. And how you 
vowed then that some day you would have one that 
would far outshine his—a fine watch in a gold case, 
and a watch that would keep absolutely accurate time! 


~South Bend” 





Now you are in a position to 
realize that boyhood longing. 
Now you can secure the watch 
you've promised yourself? 

And what watch you know will 
compire with the wonderful 
South Bend—the watch so accu- 
rately balanced, so delicately ad- 
justed, so perfectly tempered 
that it will run with barely 
a second’s variation for 
twenty-four long hours frozen in 
solid ice? 

Are you going to be satisfied 
with any watch that won’? stand 
such a test? Are you going to 
buy a watch that you can’t show 
to your friends with the feeling 
that it’s the best watch made? 

You can see South Bend 
Watches at your jeweler’s in 





THE SOUTH BEND WATCH CO,, 1: paimer St., South Bend, Ind. 


town. He’ll explain to you why 
the South Bend Watch will stand 
such extreme tests as being 
frozenini- orbaked inanoven, 
why it is inspected 411 times in 
the making. Ask him especially 
to show you the “double-roller” 
South Bend—a master-achieve- 
ment in fine watch-making. 

South Bend Watches sell from 
$15 to $100. You can get either 
thin or regular models, plain or 
engraved case. But back of 
every one is the supreme South 
Ben —— that has made the 
South Bend “Cake-of-Ice” trade- 
mark the best-known watch 
trademark in America. 

Write for our booklet “‘How and 
Where to Select a Good Watch.” It 
contains facts you ought to know. 
We send it FREE. (196) 
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Bronco. 


HAVE a little bay horse. His 
name is Bronco. [I can go to the 
stable and get him out and ride him 
anywhere I want to. He is not afraid 
of anything. When my little friends 
come to see me we ride him. We 
enjoy riding him. When I go to| 
the crib to get corn for the chickens, ! 
he will come to me for some corn and 
so I give him two ears of corn and go 
on to the house. He will follow me 
until I tell him to go back. When I 
tell him to go back, he will go on 
back to the stable. He will eat bread» 
apples, and anything from my hand. 
I was eating a potato one day and he | 
walked up and took it out of my hand 
and ate it himself. We have five oth- | 
er horses, but my little Bronco is the 
best one of all. MARY T. MOORE. | 
3enaja, N. C. 








Do This Way? 
ERE is a letter Dr. Butler had 
lately from a farmer who reads 
The Progressive Farmer: 





| 


“T have two heifers about cight months old, | 
which I keep in our yard and orchard, to 











You can do this and at the same 





Save 50% yu Painting Cost 





time get richer, handsomer, and 
more lasting colors and thorough 
preservation of the wood by using 


Cabot’s 
Creosote Stains 
the ideal Southern colorings. 


These Stains are made of the 
strongest and finest natural pig- 





ments mixed into a liquid vehicle 
of refined creosote, ‘‘the best 
wood preservative known,”’ Paint 
now costs more than ever before, 
but this\Stain costs less than half 
as much and can be put on twice 


coloring effects. 





Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains 
Bonfoey & Elliott, Architects, Tampa, Fla. 


as fast, using a wide, flat brush or even a spraying machine. This saves you 
half the cost of both material and labor and gives you much more beautiful 
The colors sink into the wood, forming no painty skin or 


coating over the surface and there- 








| 
wean from their mothers, I notice they | 
twist their tails, hoist their tails over their | 
backs, and run, switching their tails as they | 
run. Can you tell me what troubles them, 
and advise a remedy?” 

Dr. Butler answered the inquiry, | 
but he wants you—the boys who read | 
The Progressive Farmer—to answer | 
it also. What do you say the trouble | 
was? Write and tell us, addressing | 
your letter to Dr. Butler, care of The 
Progressive Farmer. The best letters 
will be published and their choice of 
books from our list given the writers. 





“Why they almost had a revolution 
in Germany when they first got com- 
pulsory education,’ a friend said to 
us the other day. ‘‘And now they 
would have a revolution if you were 





| 








fore cannot crack or peel off as 
paint does in the South. The 
Creosote in Cabot’s Stains pene- 
trates deeply and preserves the 
wood against decay and insects. 
These Stains are used for all 
kinds of woodwork, on houses, 
bungalows, barns, fences, etc., 
and arethe cheapest, most artis- 
tic, and most durable colorings for 
Southern use. Be sure that you 
get the genuine Cabot’s Creosote 
Stains. 








Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., 


W. M. Bird & Co., Charleston, 

B. F. Withers, Charlotte, 

Sciple Sons, Atlanta, 

Basil Gill, Jacksonville, 

Knight & Wall Co., Tampa, 
Moore-Handley Hdw. Co., Birming- 





SOUTHERN 


There are many worthless and inflam- 
mable imitations, made of Kerosene and 


| William Leslie Welton, Architect, Birmingham, Ala. cheap, crude colors. 


Send for samples and full information 


Manufacturing 
Chemists 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Boston, Mass. 


W. W. Woodruff Hdw. Co., Knoxville, 

Zimmermann Bidg. Spec. Co., New 
Orleans 

W. L. Macatee & Sons, Houston, 

Sumner & McCreight, Dallas, 

Fischer Lime & Cement Co., Memphis, 

West End Lumber Co., San Antonio, 








ham, 











to try to take it away from them.” — 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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FOR THIS 
| BIG BOO 
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on EVERYTHING 
i heared family wears. For 
stance look at this 
bargain Astrachan Coat 
for only $4.98. It illustrates 
the excellent values -"y the. 
money sav BI 
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ff ee noo 1 Rag oy a a big city store 
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vi measure only. ent on 
ai psaval at the remarkably low price 
only, 34-38 delivered. all.< 
€an order direct from this "ad 
Be sure to pute tae 

Style Book B 


Gérles' William —_ 


NEw YORK 

















cent. 

Just a for “ Gatalon, Balok the Adler Organ 
alike best. J willshipitat once. Have it a month 
Send n rag psoas A until you decide to buy. Then, if 
you dec ide to keep it, pay me at your convenience in 
small amounts. I char i i 





on every point I will refund every dollar you have 
paid, i give the longest and strongest guarantee ever 
made on an organ—for 50 fullyears. I save you $48.75 
because I sell direct from the $1,000,000 Adler Organ 
Factory (greatest in existence). he Adler Pian 
meconehly —s all retail organ prices. 
Write for my Organ Book right now; FREE. 


CYRUS L, ADLER, President, Adler = Cow 
3650 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky 
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50, 





**A pair for every suit’® 


wanes a mente whet 
year happy. it an 
see! In beautiful gift 
boxes—12 different pic- 
tures. At stores or post- 
paid, 50c, 


“Satisfaction or money back” 
mM: Besure‘‘Shirley President’’is on buckles 











OUR FARM WOMEN. 








THINK you are no kin of those, 
I indeed, 
High-born to beauty and to splen- 
did speed; 
Nor those placed where the tide of 
battle sets, 
Arching and proud among the bayo- 
nets. 


The gentle forehead and the humble 
crest, 

The mighty shoulders and the 
broad breast, 
The great limbs 
symmetry 
Fitted you for a different destiny. 


rar, 


without grace or 


What have you gained from all the 
years that went, 
Monotonous and irksome, 
spent 
Your heavy, 
ingly : 
In work, the end whereof you could 
not see? 


while you 


solid strength unspar- 


—S. 


AN OLD WORK HORSE. 





What more than a hard living have 
you won 
With all your labor underneath the 
sun? 
Have you found love and kindness to 
repay 
Your sturdy, faithful service day by 


day? 

I like to think that you were sure to 
find 

Those other toilers comradely and 
kind; 

You have not lacked a hand whose 


touch was dear 
To your old heart, 
to hear. 


a step you loved 


And now the utmost that you know 


of bliss 

Seems for a little while to stand like 
this, 

At ease and drowsy—what could you 
prefer? 


Hail and farewell to you, old laborer! 
H. Kemper, in Youth’s Companion. 








Mrs. W. N. 


“Tiere ana itis will soon be 
: here and it is time to begin pre- 
paring for it. Whether it be 
church, dinner, or party we plan for, 
we shall need decorations. So let 
us consider them 
first. 
Yellow belongs 
Thanksgiving 
as does red to 
Christmas. There 
is the pumpkin 
fruit basket and 
lantern. Bounte- 
ous bunches of 
ears of corn join- 
ed by green smi- 
lax or Virginia creeper, interspersed 


to 


MRS. HUTT, 


with any bright berries from the 
woods and topped with autumn 
leaves, will certainly be beautiful. 


Give the boys and girls the old horse 
for an afternoon to gather them, and 
their eyes will be as bright as the 
berries and their hearts as light as 
their load. 

A few years ago there was a lonely 
couple. The day before Thanksgiv- 
ing a young lady came to the house 
and said: “A young man sent me a 
box of decorations and since I’ve no 
house to decorate, can’t I use yours?” 
As she worked she sang and laughed 
and when the lonely couple looked at 
the gay decorations their load of mel- 
ancholy lifted, and the wife turned to 
her husband and said: ‘‘Suppose you 
go into town and buy a turkey and 
invite about a dozen folks who are 
far from home to dinner and supper 
tomorrow?” Twenty-two young men 
and women had a merry time there, 
and since then each Thanksgiving 
has found as many youths and maid- 
ens as needed home cheer and as the 
house would hold. 

Perhaps your cheerful clusters of 
autumn leaves and strings of smilax 
will inspire you to do likewise. 


Give Mother a Rest. 


LL I can say of the morning ser- 

vices is: Don’t leave mother at 
home to cook the dinner. Let her go 
and thank her God that she has those 
who love and shield her from work 
and care. If you have done your 
share in decorating the church, the 
mfmister will be inspired to his best 
efforts. ; 

You have washed and ironed the 
best cloth and napkins and not left 
them for mother to do, I hope. A 
pile of red and yellow apples in the 
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center and a slim trailing vine of 
green is very pretty for a center- 
piece. For dinner, just anything 


THE THANKSGIVING PREPARATIONS. 





Thoughts on Preparing the House, the Table, the Menu, and 
Your Own Mind and Heart for the festival. 





Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 
that is nourishing, appetizing, and 
a little different. Of course, if 


we consult our desires, there is the 
turkey, beause it was the meat with 
which our forefathers celebrated the 
day; cornbread, because the early 
settlers owed so much to that grain; 
potatoes because we gave them to the 
world; cranberries or apple sauce, 
and som3 vegetable—barring cab- 
bage, because we must not invite in- 
digestion—perhaps boiled onions and 
cream sauce just for something dif- 
ferent; and nuts for dessert, because 
the Indians made contributions of 
them for the first Thanksgiving 
feasts. 
The Party. 


OW for the party that the United. 

Farm Women are arranging for 
the neighborhood. I expect it had 
better be in the schoolhouse; don’t 
you? Don’t forget the cornstalks 
and jack-o-lanterns. 

If the entertainment opens with a 
Virginia reel, by the old folks, it will 
liven everyone. I think even the most 
straight-laced do not object to the 
reel, which is really not a dance at 
all. As to games, if you do not know 
any and write for them, we will be 
glad to lend you our sets as long as 
they last. 


Some Things to Be Thankful For, 


HE most important of all: How 

shall we end this day of gladness 
given to us? Shall we creep into bed 
tired and worn? Or shall we end 
our festivities in time to gather be- 
fore the great fire and face our God 
and thank Him for ali that is ours? 

For air and sunshine and water; 

For the intelligence which enables 
us to obtain the bounties of the earth 
and so prepare them that our bodies 
remain strong and perfect, fit “tem- 
ples of the soul’’; 

For opportunities of education by 
schools, magazines, lectures, and as- 
sociation with kindred minds; 

For activities toward improved 
conditions and conveniences in the 
home, community and Nation; 

For personal duties, or as Kingsley 
says, “Something to do that day 
which must be done whether you like 
it or not;’’ being forced to work and 
forced to do your best will breed in 
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Ee. Send postal for free Serene book 
make me Brove that I can save you $18.75. Mystate- 


ments by eT? 


NG, nt 
KING SEWING MACHINE. COMPANY 
200 Rano St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ae sl take no risk. 








For wet weather,— 
dry clothes 


comfort 


wear Tower's 


~ Fish Brand 


REFLEX 
SLICKER 


It is all you want, or 
can get, in a rough 
and ready service coat. 
Thoroughly waterproof 
and strong at every point. 


$3.00 at your 


dealer’s 
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SS = Satisfaction Guaranteed 
A. J. Tower Co. ere AOWER'S 
BOSTON by thie SeeO-<i 


T Canadi 
Lined: Toronto siete “sq BRAN 


THERANGE THAT BAKES 
m™ The IMPERIAL 


is the only range with 
Stone even Bottom 
Perfect Baker 
~No-Odor ” Hood 
” Dustless Ash Sifter 
Saves 3 fuel and % labor. 
Try itin YOUR OWN HOME— 
30 days-- no expense to you 
Freight prepaid -- Credit if 
desired. No Dealers’ Profits 
ae Write today for free book 
The Imperial Steel Range Co 
813 Detroit Ave,,Cleveland. 0. 

















Save $8.00 to $22.00 on 
S|Hoosier Ranges 
and Heaters 


Why not buy the Best when you can 
buy them at such low unheard-of 
Factory prices. Our new 
mimprovements absolutely 
surpass anything ever pro- 
duced. Save enough on a 
single stove to buy your 
winter's fuel. Thirty days 
free trial in your own home 
before you buy. Send postal 
Jor a A for - free 
an prices. 
“d 312 State St., Marton. Ind. 


AGENTS A BRAND NEW 


LIGHTER 

Novel watch-shaped Lighter. Oper- 
ated with one hand; gives an instan- 
taneous light every time. No electric- 
ity, no battery, no wires, non-explo- 
sive; does away with matches. Lights 
your pipe, cigar, cigarette, 

gas jet, etc. Dandy thing 
p for the end of your chain. 
Tremendous seller. Write 
quick for wholesale terms 
and prices. 


L. Brandt Lighter Co. 
148 Duane St., N. Y. 

































Pr Sex 
FEATHER BED BARGAINS 


Send us $10.C0 and we will sh'p you one first class 
new 40-pound Feather Bed, one pair 6-pound New 
Feather pillows ($2.50), one pair full size Blankets 
($3.06), one dandy Comfort full size, ($3.00), all for 
only $10.00. Allnew goods and no trash. Biggest 
Bargain ever offered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
This offer is good for a short time only to advertise 
our goods. Mail money order now or write for cir- 
cular and order blanks. SOUTHERN FEATHER & 





you a hundred virtues the idle never | 


know; 

For life and love, and if perchance, 
there are those who have made life 
bitter, for the ability to pardon them; 

For joy and laughter and quiet 
contentment; 


For habitation in a Christian land, | 


PILLOW CO., Dept. 1169, Greensboro, N.C, 
ae 














| DON’T BUY FEATHER BEDS 
or pillows from ¢nyone at any price until you get **The 
Book of Truth,’’ our Big New Catalogue. It gives you 
right prices on feather goods, blankets, and ect., direct 
fr m America’s largest fuctory to you. Write a postal 

| today. Agents Wanted. 

| AMERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW CO. 

Dept. B, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Saturday, November 8, 1913.]. 


with its moral, physical, and proper- 
ty protection; 

For the privilege of looking upon 
the world and seeing it as a mani- 
festation of His handiwork and of 
looking within ourselves and behold- 
ing us as instruments for the accom- 
plishment of His good designs. 





HOW THE CREAMERY HELPS 
THE FARM WOMAN. 


A Talk Made by Mrs. John Robinson 
at the Dedication of the New 
Creamery Building, Hickory, N. C. 


WISH to say only a few words in 

behalf of the farm women for our 
creamery. 

The dairy work in most homes is 
done by the women and children, and 
J think it much easier, nicer and more 
pleasant work than hoeing and pick- 
ing cotton, and there’s more money 
in it, I’m sure. 

But before we had the creamery, 
not only the milking and separating 
was to be done but the most tedious 
part came later, that of making the 
butter. We had to know just when 
the cream had ripened enough; just 
the correct temperature of the cream 
to churn; just how long to churn; 
how much salt to use; how much 
working of the butter, and how to get 
the right per cent of moisture in it. 
This is really the work of a profes- 
sional. Then with the utmost care it 
was impossible to produce the same 
quality of butter the year around. 

Some of us had to churn as much 
as 30 to 40 pounds of butter in one 
day. Now this doesn’t sound like 
much when you think of what the 
creamery is doing—nearly 1,000 
pounds per day—but you just 
try it. You churn, churn, churn un- 
til it makes you feel like the old say- 
ing, ‘‘Work, work, work, till your 
head flies off.’’ 

And no matter how many picnics 
or big days came off, the churning 
must be done first. Often we must 
rise in the morning at four, or per- 
haps three, in order to get through 
with work so we might go. Then 
perhaps we must stay at home, as the 
driving horse must take the butter to 
town to be shipped. Sometimes we 
must take the butter ourselves as the 
men are all so busy and our work can 
be put off. No matter whether it’s 
washing, ironing, sewing, or what, it 
will be left and double the amount of 
work that must be done next day. Of 
course, you receive a good sum of 
money for your work and you are 
willing to go ahead. 

Those who were not into dairying 
on such.a large scale, still had to go 
through with about the same work 
tho not taking up quite so much 
time. The only difference was they 
received only about 15 or 20 cents 
per pound for their butter. And our 
€ges—we received only ten to 20 
cents for them and thought we were 
doing wonders to take ten dozen eggs 
to town Saturday and trade for a pair 
of shoes. But now we are glad to 
say that the old times have passed 
away and the days seem brighter for 
us farm women. 

We received as much as 35 cents 
for our eggs this year and not less 
than 14 cents. We don’t have to 
bother with packing them in cotton- 
seed and having half broken before 
getting to town with them. The car- 
tons are furnished by the creamery, 
and all we have to do is gather them 
fresh every day, pack and put our in- 
dividual trade-mark on each, which is 
a number, and they are ready for the 
creamery man who comes around ev- 
ery morning. It’s great fun for the 
children to help with the eggs and 
take them out to the creamery man 
so they may bring in the cash, and if 
you give them a penny each day for 
their work, they’d rather have it than 
two pairs of shoes. And we older 
people like the cash too. So does the 
merchant; have you noticed the ex- 
tra smile on his face, or how much 
more anxious he is to find what you 
want, when he knows your purse is 


full of coins than when you bring 
eges and butter for trade? 

Then of course we will keep more 
hens, get more eggs, hence more 
money. This last year my egg mon- 
ey more than paid for clothes and 
other small expenses of our family— 
a thing never dreamed of before we 
had the creamery. Now we only have | 
to have the cream ready for the 
creamery man each morning and our 
work is done in that line. We re-| 
ceive from 28 to 32 cents for butter- 
fat which makes us more money if all 
cost is considered. , 

Of course, they say that women are 
never satisfied. I guess it’s true any- 
way the next thing we want is a co- 
operative laundry. I’m sure the 
country woman is no stronger than 
her sister in town; so why can’t we 
have our laundry work done as they 
do? Then we need the time to de- 
vote to the children. I’m sure you’d 
have more buttons sewed on your 
shirts, a better dinner, a cleaner 
house, a wife who was classed with 
the best of housekeepers, if we had 
more time and some to spare for 
reading. 

I’ll not tell you just what we'll 
want after we get the ‘laundry, but 
remember we women are striving for 
a better rural home and community 


Let the Children Play Outdoors. 


HILDREN must have plenty of 

fresh air, as well as amusement. 
The breathed-over air of a closed 
room is full of poison that quickly 
gives us headache or other bad feel- 
ing, and in a child soon results 
in fretfulness or actual crossness. 
Open doors replacing this poisonous 
air by pure and fresh, quickly cure 
the bad feeling or crossness. If a 
window is left open at the top to al- 
low the escape of bad air, the ordin- 
ary openings of an outside door us- 
ually provide fresh air. If not, it 
must be opened purposely, for neith- 
er child nor adult can be at his best 
when forced to breathe impure air. 

Children should not be confined 
to the house all day unless it be a 
continuously rainy day. Even then 
they should be given a run on the 
gallery, or other protected place, if 
possible. Failing this, some simple 
exercises before an open door or win- 
dow help to keep them healthy and 
happy. Even in winter, no matter 
how cold the day, they should be 
warmly wrapped and sent out for 
some rollicking play during the mid- 
dle of the day. 

MRS. C. S. EVERTS. 


Take Your Baby to the Baby Show. 


LEASE take my advice about this; 

won’t you? If there is a baby 
show—the kind in which the baby is 
stripped of its fine embroideries and 
judged by physicians as to its perfec- | 
tion—anywhere near you, take your | 
baby. 

I was at this kind of a contest the ! 
other week in Greensboro, N. C., and | 
a proud mother came in and an- 
nounced that her doctor had told her 
her baby would get first prize. It did 
not take long to convince her that 
there was a serious defect in one an- 
kle, but that, having been discovered 
before the child began to walk, it 
could easily be corrected. Another 
little baby girl was found to have one 
lung very weak, and the physician 
showed the mother how to systemati- | 
cally develop it so that the otherwise | 
inevitable tuberculosis would not | 

















claim the child. 
Up in Asheville, the week before, | 
I stood outside the ‘Baby Booth,” 
and I began talking with a girl hold- 
ing a beautiful baby. I said, ‘‘Is he 
in the contest?’ She remained silent, | 
so I supposed not, and continued, 
“You ought to enter him, because he 
looks to me as tho he might take a 
prize.” ‘He is sister’s baby,’’ she 
said, “and they wouldn’t even let! 
him enter because his throat is so 
weak. He’s had whooping cough.” 
Then she added, ‘It near killed sis- | 
ter, but the city physician says he’ll | 
(Continued on page 31.) | 
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All Told 

265 Thousand Women 
Wrote to Us 

The Last 6 Months 


Over a quarter of a million! 
And every letter was quickly 
and fully answered: not in 
print, but in personal, helpful 
and confidential letters by 
mail. 


Twenty-one of the Editors on The Ladies’ 
Home Journals staff do this work: each 
an expert in her or his line, whether it is 
Fashions, Needlework, Household, Mil- 
linery, Music, Babies, Books, Religion, 
Building a House, Home Parties, Church 
Sociables or Confidential Affairs. It makes 
no difference what the question is, an 
authority is there to tell you what you 
want to know: Josef Hofmann about the 
Piano, Hamilton W. Mabie about Books 
and Reading, Lyman Abbott about Re- 
ligion, Jane Addams about Human Better- 
ment, two expert woman doctors about 
Babies, and so on. 


For 20 years The Ladies’ Home Journal has 
been building up this personal service back 
of the magazine: a personal relation be- 
tween thousands of women and the editors, 
so that the magazine has not remained a 
thing of type and paper, but has become a 
personal, living help in the lives of hundreds 
of thousands of women. 


Not a penny is ever charged for this serv- 
ice. It isat the free disposal of every reader 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A booklet, entitled ‘“The Story of 600,000 
Invisible Hands,’’ tells something about 
thisservice. A postal-card request will bring 
a Copy. 


A year’s subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal, " 


by mail, costs $1.50, or it may be bought from any 
Newsdealer or Boy Agent at 15 cents a copy. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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EE that your children attend school regularly. 


Thomas Jefferson said a long time ago, 
“Knowledge will forever govern ignorance,” and it 


is even truer now than when he made this utter- 
ance. No plan of organization or co-operation 
will bring the farmers independence unless they 
are properly educated. Education and co-opera- 
tion must go hand in hand. 


VERY country school teacher in the South 

should write the United States Department of 
Agriculture for a copy of Bulletin No. 7 on ‘“‘Agri- 
cultural Training Courses for Employed Teach- 
ers.” The Department will gladly furnish free 
copies of bulletins, by means of which a teacher 
can take a reading course at home in the leading 
agricultural subjects. Why not remind your teach- 
er to send for this bulletin? 


I" COSTS less than two cents a week to pay for 
The Progressive Farmer. Eight pounds of 13- 
cent cotton will more than pay for it a year. And 
yet some farmers think so little of their minds 
that they begrudge two cents a week. for mental 
food and inspiration—two cents a week to furnish 
mental food and inspiration not only for them but 
for their wives and children also. What can be 
expected of boys and girls whose parents are will- 
ing to stunt and starve their intellectual natures 
in order to save two cents a week? 








HE United States Department of Agricuiture 

announces that the Boys’ Pig Clubs will be ex- 
tended to every State in the South. The work has 
been in progress for some time in Louisiana and 
Alabama, and is being organized in Georgia. It 
is expected that*the Pig Clubs will develop along 
with the Corn Clubs, providing the pigs to eat the 
corn the young farmers raise. That is the way to 
do it—the feed first and then the animal to eat it, 
and many older farmers might well profit by the 
example these boys’ clubs are setting. 


aS the Yorkville (South Carolina) Enquirer: 
“ww. W. Long, State agent of the Agricul- 
tural Department, believes that corn will be 
worth $1.50 a bushel next year, and he is 
urging farmers to make preparation before- 
hand by sowing oats and other crops that 
may be used as substitutes for corn.” 





Corn may not go to $1.50 a bushel, but it is cer- 
tainly going to be high; and readers who have 
taken our advice and have plenty of oats, rye, 
clover, vetch, and rape will be abundantly reward- 
ed next spring in addition to the benefits they will 
receive from saving the land’s fertility during the 
winter. 





HE Danbury Reporter has been fighting for 

00d roads for Stokes County for some time and 
is determined, now that the bond issue is carried 
in several townships, that the money shall be 
wisely expended. Upon this point it says: 


“very foot of road should be surveyed by 
a competent engineer, and a grade not over 
4 per cent should be secured. To have a 
greater slope would mean the gradual de- 
struction of the road bed by the storms. The 
road should nowhere be less than twenty feet 
wide. Every stream should be bridged, and 
every drain have culverts in it.’’ 


I* OFTEN happens that there are wide variaticns 
in cotton prices in the same county. Mr. J. B. 
Watt, whose experience on the Charlotte market 
was reported in last week’s Progressive Farmer 
says further: ‘‘On the evening of the same day, [ 
was told by a cotton buyer doing business in 
upper part of the county that a Charlotte cotton 


the 


firm was paying 14.05 for cotton in Cornelius 
when the same firm was paying 13 and three- 
fourths in Charlotte.” The Farmers’ Union or 
other farmers’ organization in each county would 








do well to investigate all the conditions affecting 
cotton marketing as suggested in last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer and also ascertain whether cer- 
tain markets pay less than others. ‘‘There is 
something rotten in Denmark’’ in the cotton mar- 
keting situation—too many men in it are getting 
rich at the farmer’s expense—and The Progressive 
Farmer wants to go to the bottom of the trouble. 





R. John Sprunt Hill, a Durham, N. C., banker 

who went with the American Commissioner 
to study rural credits in Europe, sums up his im- 
pressions as follows: 


“Co-operation is simply team work applied 
to the business of farming. Baseball or foot- 
ball teams cannot win unless the members of 
the team stand together, all for one and one 
for all, and use their brains a little as well as 
their hands. A small farmer has no ability 
to borrow money at a bank, and possibly two 
or three small farmers put together would 
have no ability to borrow money, but if you 
have 200 of them together you have an or- 
ganized strength that more than fifty years’ 
experience in Europe shows to be one of the 
best banking assets in all the world.” 





OST local papers neglect to tell on their locai 

markets if they fail to give cotton farmers fair 
prices, but the Lumberton, N. C., Robesonian does 
not. In its last issue it adverts to the frequent 
charges against Lumberton in this respect and 
continues: 


“If it is not true that other markets in the 
county are paying more for cotton than Lum- 
berton is paying, it is high time that long- 
standing belief were nailed as a lie, and 
proved to be a lie. If the cotton buyers of 
Lumberton will guarantee to pay as much for 
cotton as is paid at any other market in the 
county, the Robesonian will advertise that 
fact free of charge in every issue of the pa- 
per. ‘Words butter no parsnips.’ It is the 
price the growers want. Let it be known 
that Lumberton buyers will actually pay as 
much for cotton as any other market in the 
county and the cotton will be brought to this 
market.” 


Many another county paper coul¢c render its farm- 
er patrons and its home town a fine by 
starting a similar agitation. 


service 





Why the South Ought to Be a Livestock 
Country. 





HE South ought to be a 
for the following reasons: 


livestock country 


1. Its long growing season, which makes 
the growing of two forage crops a year practica- 
ble, enabling it to produce forage cheaply. 

P 2. It has a large number of legumes suited to 
the different seasons of the year and adapted to 
varying soil conditions, and legumes 
cheapest and best livestock feeds. 

3. Our soils are deficient in nitrogen and humus, 
and the growing of legumes is the best means of 
supplying these but to obtain the 
most benefit from a legume crop after it is grown, 
it must be fed on the and the manure 
turned to the land which grew the crops. 


are our 


deficiencies; 


farm re- 

4, Our lands are lower in price, but by means 
of our longer grazing and growing season they 
will produce as much feed per acre in a year as 
the higher-priced lands of other sections, which 
means we can produce feeds at a lower cost. 

5. Because there is no natural or climatic or 
other condition which offers any serious obstacle 
to livestock 


raising except the cattle ticks, and 
they may be easily eradicated as proved by the 
rapidity with which infested territory is being 


cleaned. 

Why has the South never developed a success- 
ful livestock The are many, 
but none of them is of such a nature as to justify 
the conclusion that the country is not suitable for 
the growing of livestock. 


industry? reasons 


Probably the three most important reasons why 
the South produce more livestock 
Cotton, the Negro, and the large number of 


does not are: 


een- 


tlemen farmers who do not live 


but 


on their farms, 


do farming on a large scale. 


Cotton is a splendid crop; lends itself better 
than any other crop known to a one-crop systen 
of farming, is better adapted to Negro character 
and labor, and the farm- 


° 
ideas of the non-resident, or city farmer. 


is suited to “extensive’”’ 


ing 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

In short, the South has not largely developed 4 

livestock industry conditions have notf 

been suited to the development of livestock men, 

The South ought to be a livestock country, be- 
cause: 


because 


(1) A crop of cowpeas, soy beans, peanuts, or 
lespedeza (all legumes) may be grown the same 
season after an oat crop is harvested. There is 
no better feed than oats, and cowpeas and lespe- 
deza are the equal of red clover as hay producers; 
while peanuts and soy beans will produce as much 
feed (concentrates) 
elsewhere, 


as any crop grown here.or 


(2) A soil made rich by the growing of legumes 
and livestock farming will make as much corn or 
silage per acre as in the Corn Belt, and the same 
season produce a crop of crimson clover equal in 
feeding value to a crop of red clover. 

(3) Our climatic conditions make us a cotton- 
producing country. One of the by-products of the 
cotton crop is cottonseed meal, the cheapest pro- 
tein feed known. The South produces 450,000,- 
000 bushels of cottonseed annually, which pound 
for pound is superior to corn in feeding value. If 
the South could not produced cotton she 
would have grown livestock just as other sections 
have turned to livestock, where one-crop systems 
depleted their soils and forced them to do so. 

‘The South must grow livestock, because while 
it is possible to build up soil fertility without 
feeding livestock, it is not generally done, and 
sannot be done as economically as by feeding the 
legumes, which must be grown to build up the 
fertility, to good livestock. 

The need of the South is for men who will study 
livestock raising as a part of their general farm- 
ing system, for there is no reason why the South 
cannot or does not grow livestock more profitably 
than any other section,, except that we have not 
the men with either the inclination or information 
to do so. 

There is a general belief that grass will not 
grow and and furnish good pasturage in the Cot- 
ton Belt. This is due to the fact that there is a 
well-understood and direct antagonism between 
cotton and grass, and this has been a cotton coun- 
try. We make the positive, direct and unquali- 
fied statement that the same money invested in 
land and the making of pastures, with Bermuda 
grass, lespedeza, bur and white clover as the pas- 
ture plants, will yield more feed and produce more 
pounds of growth or milk than anywhere in the 
United States. 


have 





“Kill the Scrub Sire.” 





OU can scarcely find a farmer who will not 

unhesitatingly tell you that one of the great- 

est needs of the South is more and better 

livestock. On this point, opinion is practically 
unanimous, 

Yet, in many 

that better 


sases, the same farmer who tells 
livestock is needed will breed 
his sows, or his cows, or his mares to scrub boars, 
or bulls, or stallions. 


you 


It seems not to occur to 
him that in doing this he is doing the most effec- 
tive thing possible to keep the livestock of the 
South from getting better. 

It should need no argument to convince any 
man that as long as scrub sires are used by South- 
ern farmers the quality of the livestock on South- 
ern farms will improve slowly, if at all. The un- 
desirable male animal must not be allowed to per- 
petuate his bad qualities. There is no need that 
he should; and it is only because farmers do not 
fuily realize the truth of their own assertion that 
we need better livestock, that they tolerate these 
scrubs in the land. 

If you really believe that you need better live- 
stock, you will exercise much care in your selec- 
tion of a sire, and you will certainly not help pro- 
long the days of any scrub sire by giving him a 
chance to perpetuate his kind. 

fhe only practical way we have to improve our 
livestock is by the 


use of good pure-bred sires; 


and a man’s activity in promoting the cause of 
better livestock can be pretty well measured by 


what he does to “kill the scrub sire.”’ 
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More Readers Write on Race Segregation. 








Segregation Necessary to Improve 
Moral Conditions. 


FAVOR your plan of racial segregation for one 
I reason only: It will improve the morals and 
uplift both races. As a physician, I have had 
nineteen years experience’in general practice, and 
have evidence every few days of the disease and 
immorality now prevalent. We note daily the 
constantly increasing proportion of mulattoes in 
the South. Our youths should be taught that 
90 per cent of the Negro race is diseased. Seg- 
regation will teach both races self reliance; it will 
lessen disease and amalgamation. I do not, in- 
dividually, blame the Negro race as much as I do 
the white race, for as a rule, the Negroes have but 
little money, but little education, and they are 
taught submission, and are naturally animal like. 
Now, these are plain words, but they are facts, 
and we must face them. Let us put through racial 
segregation throughout the entire South; then 
and yes, even before then, now, let us begin and 
educate our own race to a higher level of purity 
and self-restraint. D. L. WILKINSON, M. D. 
Montevallo, Ala. : 





Safety of White Women Demands It. 


FEEL proud that the South has one man and 

one paper that are not afraid to step forward 
and take a stand for a pure Anglo-Saxon South. I 
long to see the day that the good white people of 
country districts can enjoy the pleasure that right- 
ly belongs to them and not have to be under the 
dread that some of our white people are. I know 
whereof I speak. Right now at this time the white 
women of our immediate neighborhood are afraid 
to walk the public roads alone or even stay at 
home alone for the reason there are so many Ne- 
groes here now. If it is possible to separate the 
two races it would be the greatest blessing that 
the white people have ever enjoyed. 

Keep hammering away until the victory is won. 

JAMES METTS. 
Richlands, N. C. 


Must Keep Writing and Fighting if We 
Want It. 


F ALL the plans for the solution of the race 

problem, this is the only practical, sane and 
sensible one I have ever heard of. It is the only 
plan that can be put into practice at the present 
time and that will give immediate results—the 
others are of the dim and doubtful future. It is 
my honest belief that this is necessarily the first 
step toward the ultimate complete solution of this 
great problem. 

The next step, I should think, in order to put 
your plan into action, is for us voting people to 
call upon our lawmakers to enact a law to the ef- 
fect of the one you outline. Let every man 
through whose veins courses the blood of the An- 
glo-Saxon or who sprang from a pure and untaint- 
ed white race and who is a voter in any Southern 
State, get out his pen and write. Let him write 
four letters: one to his State Senator, one to each 
of his two members of the Legislature, and one to 
his Governor, demanding a race segregation law. 
There is nothing like yelling for what you want— 
look how we got the parcel post. 

FRANK L. BUTTS. 





Columbus, Miss. 





White Communities Idea Took Him 
to Texas. 


COPY of your grand paper got into my hands 

by chance. I am going to have it sure when I 
find a place somewhere in south Texas for my 
wife, and two little girls that are dearer to us than 
all the world, and thought for whose future and 
personal safety brings me to Texas. 

T am a so-called cotton and corn farmer from 
one of the old Southern States and did the tenant 
act. Our landlord lived in the county seat where 
he and his family could enjoy the social advan- 
tages of life and have schools and churches handy. 
He said he could handle Negroes better than 
whites, and every time a white tenant moved, his 
place was filled by a Negro. From being in the ma- 
jority, our white element lost numbers so fast that 
the black man got to far outnumber us and they 
will soon have those whole diggings, I suppose. 
The white farmers there can never expect to en- 
joy proper church and school privileges; so I came 
out here and am looking over south Texas for 
land :to rent, because there are whole communities 
in the southern part of the State that push the 
“For Whites Exclusively” plan. 

Negro children are not allowed to attend 
schools with whites, Negroes do not sit on the 


same cars, loaf in the same depots, and feed at 

the same hotels as white folks. Why then should 

landlords be allowed to impose them on white 

farmers and ruin entire sections of the country? 
It is a great question and the people under the 

leadership of The Progressive Farmer will solve it 

right. S. J. GRAY. 
Placedo, Texas. 


A Negro Paper’s Jibe. 


F EDITOR POE doesn’t mind, when he gets his 
racial segregation law through, some of his 
white constituents who are too lazy to do their 

own work will starve to death.—Journal and 
Guide (Negro), Norfolk, Va. 


It Can Be Done. 


E ARE forever with you in your move on 
- segregation and we believe we can do it. 
Just keep up the work in the spirit of the 
following quotation: 
“There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done, 
There are thousands to prophesy failure; 
There are thousands to point out to you one by one, 
The dangers that wait to assail you; 
But justgbuckle in with a bit of a grin, 
‘Then take off your coat and go to it, 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That cannot be done—and you'll do it.’ 
FRED LEHNER. 
Leeds, Ala. : 


An Itlinois-Born -Man’s View. 


APPROVE the stand you are taking on the seg- 
I regation of the races in rural communities. f 

think there is no time to be lost. There is no 
place worse mixed than Norfolk County. 

Iam from central Illinois. The town in which I 
was born and raised has never allowed a Negro 
family to live there; they always got a hint to 
move on. 

Have you ever heard how Stuttgart, Arkansas, 
cleaned up the Negroes in one year, and had all 
the white help they needed? If not, try and get 
the story first-hand and give it to the readers of 
The Progressive Farmer. I am working a couple 
of New York Jews, and they are good workers, 
too, There are plenty more where they came 
from. 

Allow me to say this for you and your grand 
paper: that you are writing and publishing things 
that years ago would have put you out of this 
world. JT. E. HUDSON. 

Norfolk, Va. 


Wants to Go With the Negro. 


HAVE livéd in the South all my life. I have 
| tried farming with white labor and made a 

failure. The white man does not take to the 
hoe and plow like the colored man and is more ex- 
pensive as a general thing. He wants his coffee 
three times daily and everything else in propor- 
tion. You can tell the colored man what to do 
and what you want done. My experience with the 
white man is if you so speak to him, he becomes 
highly indignant and winds up with a few cuss 
words. We cannot get along without the blacks. 
The day that comes when they are segregated, I 
want to go with the Negro. Why? Let us men- 
tion. Suppose in a neighborhood where all are 
white, who will cook your three meals a day? Not 
the white woman. Who will do your family’s 
washing? Not the white woman. Well, who 
does? The black woman. If you want a hog 
dressed or a beef butchered, you get it done by the 
blacks. Again, who puts the ties down on the rail- 
roads, the iron rails? Not once among a hundred 
will you find a white man at this work. You want 
to put in cultivation a new piece of land; who 
chops down, rolls the logs, burns and puts the 
ground in fix to plow? Not the white man. Who 
picks the cotton, gins and hauls the same to mar- 
ket, etc? I could go on ad infinitum, but this will 
do. I want them around me as long as one is to 
be had. W. M. WEBSTER. 

Winona, Miss. 


Editorial Comment.—From Mr. Webster’s let- 
ter one would think that where there are no Ne- 
groes nobody works. The truth is that the best 
work done on earth is done by white men. If 
having Negroes around is causing white men to 
despise work as he suggests, then the quicker con- 
ditions change, the better it will be for the white 
race. This is, in fact, a strong argument for seg- 
regation. No people who refuse to work and 
work hard can remain strong and dominant. TI 
have done the work of “chopping down the new 
ground, burnt the logs, and put the ground in fix 
to plow,” I have ‘‘picked cotton and hauled the 
same to market,’’ and the South needs more white 
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men working themselves and fewer who are. half- 
starving on the Negroes’ work. Who does all the 
work Mr. Webster suggests in the North and the 
West and in Europe and in all other white men’s 
lands? White people do it, and get a chance to rise 
and get in better circumstances, and they have a 
great, happy, fruitful democracy. The workers 
are better paid than our Negroes are, but they do 
better work. As the writer said in our issue of 
October 4, the Southern farmer has grown poor 
paying an ignorant Negro fifty or seventy cents a 
day to take one mule and plow one acre of land 
three or four inches deep, while farmers in the 
West have grown rich by paying an intelligent 
white man several times as much to take threa 
horses and plow three or four acres a day six or 
eight inches deep. No people ever grew great on - 
ignorant labor. 


Views of President Evans of North Car- 
olina Farmers’ Alliance. 


"T 0 land speculators have a cinch and the 
poor man is at a very great disadvantage in 
communities where the blacks are land-own- 

ers; and this state of affairs drives the poor whites 

from the farms to towns and railroads and fac- 
tories. 

Finally, a mixing up of the two races does not 
tend to better moral conditions. There are white 
men who care nothing for their moral character 
and are willing to mix their blood with the blacks. 
For this reason more than any other I favor com- 
munities separate for each race. J. H. EVANS. 

Harrellsville, N. C. 


Extracts From Other Letters. 


W. ILL say I had to move last fall on account 
- of the Negroes. Their land joined mine. 
The peopie in that community tried to buy 
them out but they would not sell. Some whites 
did not want them to sell. The whites that did 
not want them to sell were the ones that did not 
live close to them. This is the reason some white 
people don’t care—R. E. Galloway, Siluria, Ala. 
* * * 

{ favor your policy. I own no land but my 
greatest desire is to buy a farm and live on it, im- 
prove it and build a home for always; but the 
greatest obstacle is, find a community in which I 
believe I could be content.—Z. M. Ratliff, Wash- 
ington, Ark. 

* & & 

I am sending you a few names and find that the 
most of the people are in favor of race segrega- 
tion. We need more men who are not afraid to 
speak for what they think is best and haven’t for- 
gotten where the shoe pinched the moment the 
shoe was pulled off.—D. E. Long, Matthews, N. C. 

* = ® 

Being a young man and having had a taste of 
both rural and city life, will say that I firmly be- 
lieve that with the Negro population grouped to 
themselves, the South would be two-fold better, 
safer, and certainly a far pleasanter, place to live. 
May God grant you many blessings for the great 
work you are doing.—C. E. Medlin, Greenwood, 
Ss. C. : 

* * * 

The Negro of the South has blighted or directly 
or indirectly destroyed nearly every social feature 
that the Anglo-Saxon is entitled to in the country 
life.. Our farms have been wasted where a mix- 
ture of the two races existed. The preservation of 
the identity of the Anglo-Saxon race should be 
maintained by any and all means.,—ZJ. A. Nix, Can- 
ton, Miss. 


A Thought for the Week. 


S: LONG as men are ashamed to do nothing, 





and not ashamed to do anything which needs 

to be done, so long as the worker is honored 
and the shirker dishonored, a nation is young and 
need not be afraid of death. There is no truer 
sign of our growing old, suddenly old, than when 
men regard carrying pickaxé and shovel as de- 
grading, and carrying golf-ciub and tennis-racket 
as ennobling. * * * The Church of Jesus Christ is 
the Church of the Carpenter, the church of the 
carpenters, tent-makers, flshermen, plowmen. She 
rose out of a manger. She grew in the humble 
home of humble men, who ate their bread by the 
sweat of their brows in the fear of God. There 
is her past and there is her future. The future 
belongs to thé Workers, the purposeful men, the 
purposeful women. * * * Worse, if possible, than 
the purposeless man is the purposeless woman— 
the woman who is neither wife, in any true sense, 
nor mother, nor worker; but merely a worthless 
figure upon which indulgent man hangs fearful 
and wonderful garments. The bone, marrow, 
sinew, and spirit of a nation die in the womb of 
the purposeless woman.—Dr. Edward A. Steiner, 
at the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 
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Thornhill Wagons Are Preferred 
Where Roads and Loads Are Severe 


= sections where ii. and roads are 
severe, the fame of the “Thornhill” has spread. For 
years these localities took all of the wagons 
we could make. But we believed that if all 
farmers knew the facts, they’d want us to build 
their wagons. So we have 
increased our output to build 
more of these wagons 
almost wearproof. 
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Load up your Thornhill. Notice how 
that long sleeve skein of malleable iron 
reinforces the axle. On ordinary wagons, 
there’s a natural breaking point where 
metal stops and wood begins. Not so 
with the Thornhill. Our long sleeve 
skein is the lightest running—longest 
lasting—skein in the world. ‘Theskeins 
are fitted to each axle with perfect accu- 
racy, insuring the right “‘pitch and tuck. ”? 

Notice how easily your Thornhill 
wagon runs after years of service. ‘That 
malleable front hound plate keeps gears 
from ever getting out of line. 


In going down hill, the cup and 
saucer arrangement takes the strain off 
_of the king-bolt, and bolsters last as 
though they were made of steel. 

The beds last like the rest of the 
wagon. ‘The reinforcing over front and 
rear bolster, can’t fall out. 


Yes, a Thornhill is made to fight the 
wear that wagons endure. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Write for our wagon book, and the 
name of our dealer in your locality. 


Thornhill Wagon Co., 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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CONSUMERS PRICES ON 
ASSOCIATED GASOLINE ENGINES: 


1% Horse Power - $28.00 

1% Horse Power - $40.00 

2% Horse Power - $52.00 

4 Horse Power - $105.00 

© 6 Horse Power - $150.00 

ae 8 Horse Power - $215.00 

12 Horse Power - $340.00 

Thoroughly highest quality—develop by actual 


brake test more than 25 per cent of power in excess 
of the ratings given. 


They have been tried, tested and proven good 
throughout the world for years. 























Five year guarantee with each engine. 


More than 30,000 ASSOCIATED ENGINES are 
sold each year. 


Write for complete descriptive catalog and prices 
of our portable engines and other goods. 


Associated Manufacturers Comp’y 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. BRANCH 
World’s Largest Engine Builders. 














Ask the Other Fellow What His Roofing is Made of. 


RAINTYTE ROOFING 


is made vf Nature’s own product TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT, the most permanent of all water- 
proofers. 
Beware of cheap roofs, with an unreasonable guarantee. Raintyte is the most durable 

. roofing made, is backed by a substantial guarantee and will out wear two ordinary roofs. 

: ply Raintyte Roofing $1.40 per square, guaranteed . years 

ply 1.70 per square, 

3 — 2.00 per square, = 10 Ay 

Including everything necessary to apply same. 


We pay the freight, on 5 squares or more, to any R. R. station east of the Mississippi river 
Texas points 25c square extra. 





THe ROOF THAT wl pROTECT TOO AND YR GLNOGUREA 
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SAMPLES FREE 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY, “DEPT. R.” 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


COMMON MISTAKES IN FEEDING. 


Overfeeding of Young Animals, 
Rations and Expensive Rations All Serious Mistakes. 


Irregular Hours, Unbalanced 





NLY a few of the common mis- 
QO takes of feeding can be discus- 
sed in this article. 

In all animals the most common 
mistakes are those relating to quan- 
tity and kinds of feeds. While the 
giving of too much and too little feed 
are both common mistakes, real 
young animals, inferior dairy cows 
and work stock are those which are 
generally overfed, and all other 
classes of animals are generally 
underfed, by Southern farmers. Of 
those suffering from the feeding of 
unsuitable feeds, young and breeding 
animals suffer most. 


sess 


HE mistake of Southern feeders 

which results in greatest loss is 
the assumption that they can not eas- 
ily learn enough about the composi- 
tion of the different feeds, and the 
special needs of different kinds of an- 
imals, to enablesthem to suit the feeds 
to the animals and the work they are 
doing. Anyone can learn those feeds 
rich in protein, or muscle or tissue 
builders; those rich in mineral mat- 
ter for bone building, and those rich 
in starches and sugars for supplying 
heat, energy and fat. Any man can 
also learn that young growing ani- 
mals, breeding stock and those giving 
milk, as well as those doing hard 
work, require more protein than oth- 
er animals. There is no greater mis- 
take made than the one that these 


understood by anyone to the extent 
necessary to the more intelligent 
feeding, unless it be the one which 
generally goes with it; namely, that 
the maite’ of fitting the different 
kinds of feeds to the different kinds 
of animals and the different kinds of 
work they are doing is not of real 
importance, 
“ek © 
HE next most important mistake 
is probably a failure to appre- 
ciate the importance of regular feed- 
ing. Not regular in the sense of feed- 
ing a given number of times each day, 
but regular in the sense of feeding at 
the same time each day. Feeding at 
6 o’clock One morning and at 6:30 or 
7 o’clock the next morning is not reg- 
ular feeding. Sudden changes of 
feed are always a serious mistake 
and the loss or danger from a change 
of feed is doubly great if with the 
changes of feed comes a change in 
work, weather, ete. For instance, a 
change in feed in an idle animal may 
do no harm, while the same change 
in a hard-working animal would 
cause trouble; or an animal used to 
free range with the resulting exer- 
cise might undergo a change of feed 
without injury whereas the same 
change of feed with a change from 
free range to confinement in a stable 
at the same time might prove injur- 
ious. 
x k 
HILE the farmer is apt to make 
the serious mistake of conclud- 
ing that the balancing of the ration is 
unimportant, there is just as great a 
mistake at the other extreme, which 
is often made. In every feeding 
problem it must always be kept in 
mind that there is a live animal to be 
considered. All living things differ, 
and the likes and dislikes and pecul- 
iarities of each animal must be stud- 
ied and respected. In young animals 
it may be well to teach them to eat 
what is best for them or that which 
must furnish their nourishment in 
the future, but for older animals, any 
opposition to the likes of the animals 
is likely to be more or less costly. 
+ ss 
N FEEDING young calves the most 
common mistake is over-feeding. 
In fact, this also applies to pigs, colts 
or any other young animals while re- 
eeiving milk. 
This overfeeding is likely to prove 











Amost serious when the young animals 


matters are not simple enough to be ° 


By Tait Butler. 


have had their digestion deranged by 
any cause. ‘The most common symp- 
tom of overfeeding in young animals 
is scours, or diarrhea, and the ani- 
mals showing this symptom are the 
ones in which overfeeding is most 
generally continued. 

Feeding at too long intervals and 
too much at a time, altho the daily 
ration as a whole may not be too 
great, is another mistake in feeding 
young animals. 

Sudden changes from warm to cold 
milk, feeding dirty miik or allowing 
rejected feed to stay in the feeding 
vessels too long is another common 
cause of trouble with calves and pigs, 

* * * 

N FEEDING cows, mares or sows 

that are suckling young, the most 
common errors are sudden changes of 
feed and the giving of too much feed 
when the young require little milk, 
and too little feed when the young 
become older and need a large quan- 
tity of milk. 

s * 

N FEEDING dairy cows the most 

serious mistake is the over-feeding 
of inferior cows and the underfeeding 
of good cows. A poor cow, if not fed 
in proportion to what she produces, 
is almost sure to be overfed; while 
a good cow if not liberally fed to the 
limit of her capacity to digest feed 
and pay for it in increased produc- 
tion, is just as likely to be underfed. 

In the South, other mistakes in 
feeding dairy cattle are a failure 
to appreciate the importance of suc- 
culence, variety and a balancing of 
the ration within reasonable limits. 

N FEEDING work-stock the most 

common mistakes are a failure to 
recognize the fact that severe work 
or exhaustion from hard work lessens 
the digestive powers of the animal. 
More work-stock is injured by being 
compelled to do hard work and digest 
a large feed at the same time than 
from any other cause. The dairy 
cow, pig or beef steer is able to bring 
all its energies to the digestion of its 
feed, but the work animal must often 
do the most severe work and at the 
same time digest a large feed. 

The rule never to give a full feed 
on unusually hard work or a change 
of work; nor a change of feed when 
doing hard or unusual work, is one 
which must receive more considera- 
tion before the full efficiency of our 
farm work animals will be obtained. 
Too much hay is commonly fed, es- 
pecially at the morning and noon 
meals. 

The use of green feed, or new hay 
or grain not properly cured is a mis- 
take which results in scours, colic 
and decreased efficiency. All corn 
and corn fodder or grass hay is a 
mistake resulting in increased cost 
and decreased efficiency, which a 
small allowance of cottonseed meal 
would correct: 

*- * * 

UR greatest mistake in feeding is 

the feeding of feedstuffs purchas- 
ed from mills and farmers of other 
sections. No animal can be well-fed 
on high-priced, purchased feeds, on 
which heavy transportation charges 
are paid, when as good or better 
feeds might have been produced at 
home at less expense than the pur- 
chased feeds cost their producer. 

Look carefully after sows at far- 
rowing time. If in house, drive 
stakes so they can’t be against the 
wall and kill pigs. Have short straw 
in bed. Feed milk or slops week be- 
fore farrowing and week after. Very 
little, if any, corn.—Robert B. Wat- 
son. 


The wox a1 will pay the e cost of keep- 


ing sheep if suitable pasturage is 
provided, with a change of pasturage. 
Early lambs sell at fancy prices.— 


Robert B. Watson. 
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DAIRYING PAYS IN THE SOUTH. 


Why Shouldn’t It, With an Abund- 
ance of Feed Crops and the Best of 
Markets? 


REMEMBER well when it was 

thought that dairying could not be 
carried on successfully in sections as 
far South as central Illinois, but the 
the line has been creeping South until 
now we are making a success as far 
South as central Mississippi. When 
we take into consideration that we 
can grow almost everything the cow 
needs to eat both summer and winter, 
why should not we make dairying a 
success here? 

This is a limestone section where 
I am located in the prairie section in 
Noxubee County. We grow fine ani- 
mals of all kinds including the hu- 
man. This county is noted for grow- 
ing one of the largest oxen and also 
one of the largest hogs on record. 

We can grow all the grasses that 
grow in the North except timothy and 
we have in the place ‘of it Johnson 
grass which enilien a better pasture 
grass, also a better hay than does tim- 
othy. All the clovers grow here that 
grow in the north and some that do 
not grow there as the Japanese clov- 
er and bur clover. ’ These-clovers are 
both annuals. -The Japanese clover 
comes in the spring from seed drop- 
ped the previous fall:and makes ex- 
cellent pasture after the middle of 
May Bur clover comes in the fall 
and grows through the winter, seed- 
ing in the spring about the time that 
Bermuda gets nicely started, and in 
combination with Bermuda makes 
pasture all the year. White clover 
also grows nicely with Bermuda and 
makes pasture a month before Ber- 
muda gets to growing, as it is a hot~- 
weather plant. Japanese clover (les- 
pedeza) is very nutritious and stock 
get in the best condition-when pastur- 
ed on it of-any pasture I have ever 
seen. It puts out leaves all along the 
stalk and seeds at every leaf inter- 
section, and it will perpetuate itself 
when. pastured and also when cut as 
hay unless cut -too early. It never 
loses out in a pasture. 

The soy bean and the cowpea 
thrive well here, also red clover, 
alsike clover and the greatest of all 
crops, alfalfa. Corn grows well here 
and it is practical to grow larger 
crops of it here than in. the North, 
we have longer growing séAson, hav- 
ing four months—March, April, May 
and June, in which to plant and it 
ripens before frost. 

Johnson grass is.a pest to the cot- 
ton grower but is the stock-grower’s 
friend, the stock being so fond of it 
as a pasture grass that they will eat 
it to the ground when put on it after 
it has made 12 to 15 inches growth. 
We cut it twice, and on fertile land 
we get three cuttings per season. 

Our rainfall is 51 inches and well 
distributed as a rule tho October and 
November usually have less than 
other months. This amount of rain 
gives us a good growth of grass. 

The price of lumber is quite an 
item to stock growers as we buy at 
the mills in my county at $8 to $10 
per thousand feet. I am now build- 
ing a corn crib and the lumber cost 
me $8, 12 miles from my farm. 

It hardly seems necessary to say 
that we have a good market for our 
butter when there are such large 
quantities shipped into the South 
from the Northern dairy States. We 
have a creamery at Macon and it is 
making a quality of butter that com- 
mands a market for,all we make at 
better than Northern prices. When 
we get to growing more corn,and feed 
the cows some corn meal and less cot- 
tonseed meal, we will make as fine 
quality of butter as is made in the 
North, Cottonseed meal gives us the 
most economical protein but we over- 
do it simply because we get it at first 
hand and most of us will grow cot- 
ton in place of growing corn. This is 
a habit that will gradually change. 

I find that the Negro makes a good 
milker when properly taught; in fact, 
they make good all-round farm help 


when the manager can teach them, as | 
they are excellent imitators. I like 
them for farm laborers. 

I will close by saying that we are 
duilding splendid hard roads. 

Macon, Miss. H. B. GURLER. 





HOW TO MARKET BUTTER. 


Quality First, Then Attractive Ap- 
pearance and Regular Delivery. 





HE farmer who has only a few 

pounds of butter to sell weekly, 
and who does not have this amount 
to sell regularly, gets not even what | 
it cost him to produce it in many 
cases. There is hardly any plan by 
which those who sell butter irregu- 
larly can get what it is worth; but if 
there is a uniform amount to sell 
weekly throughout the year, there is 
no reason why it should not be sold 
at a profit. Let it be known that you 








have a good articie for sale and that 
it can be sure to be had at a certain 
time without fail, and I have not yet | 
seen a town of any size in which there 
could not be built up a good demand 
for butter at a profitable price. 

The first and most important thing 
is to make a fancy article, and this 
can be done by careful and painstak- 
ing effort. I would say that the most 
important thing in making good but- 
ter is to be careful about the temper- 
ature of the milk or cream and to 
stop the churn when the granules are 
the size of wheat grains. This will 
allow the butter to be washed free 
of all the buttermilk and the mold- 
ing can be done without destroying 
the grain. The milk or cream should 
be stored before churning in a place 
entirely free from odor. If a cellar 
is used it should be kept scrupulously 
clean; for there is nothing that will 
absorb the bad odor of a cellar more 
than butter or cream. 

I have found from experience that 
one must have butter very pleasing to 
the eye to get the most out of it. So 
I use every means possible to have 
my package and wrapper as neat and 
attractive as I can. It pays to have 
the molds engraved with a trade 
mark. I use initials on mine. It 
costs very little to have parchment 
paper printed with a little advertis- 
ing on it, and it is much neater and 
more attractive. 

To let it be known that you have a 
fancy quality of butter to sell, re- 
quires some time and often a little ex- 
pense; but you will gain it all back. 
When I first began to offer butter for 
sale I gave out samples and sold at 
what renovated butter was selling at. 
Now I could sell many times as much 
as I have at double the price I began 
selling at. It is because my brand of 
butter never has a bad flavor and is 
always fresh and is uniform in color 
and texture the year round. I sold 
to one grocer for six years. His 
health gave way and when it was 
known that he was going out of busi- 
ness the other grocers in the town be- 
gan bidding on our butter. They 
were each anxious to get it because 
they said that fancy butter draws 
trade. I got what I asked for it, and 
I have never asked for a raise in price 
and did not get it. 

Some neighbors of mine are using 
this plan to sell their butter. They 
have from three to five pounds each 
to sell weekly. One of them knew a 
family in the city who wanted a small 
amount, this city family had some 
neighbors who wanted to get fresh, 
good country butter; so the farmer 
got up the trade and ships to his 
friend direct and the neighbors get it 
from his house. In this way they are 
getting a nice little profit out of the 
product and it is a great treat to the 
city folks to get the pure fresh coun- 
try butter. FELIX WILLIAMS. 

Villa Rica, Ga. 





I graded my butter up by feeding 
shipstuff, molding in pound prints 
and wrapping in wax paper—thus 
raising the price from 25 to 35 cents 
per pound.—H. H. Hardy. 





You can make money soliciting subscrip- 
tions for The Progressive Farmer. Write 


pay more than $8,000,000 to get this 
one clock in their homes. Don’t you 
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Built of Good Implement Steel 
So He Lasts for Years 


He wears an inner vest of steel 
which also serves as his bell. You 
can’t wear him out. Give hima drop 
of oil a year, and he’s good for a life- 
time of handy service. 

For your accommodation he rings 
TWO WAYS—set him either way 
you wish—to give one long five-min- 
ute ring, or ten short rings at one- 
half minute intervals, until you're 
wide awake. 

More than 3,000,000 families have 
found him a reliable time-keeper. 
20,000 jewelers have so many calls for 
him that they have to keep him with- 
in easy reach in their stores. You'll 
see him on almost every jeweler’s 
shelves, and in his windows, 

Think what it means for people to 


want Big Ben, the Eight-Miilion- 
Dollar alarm, since he only costs 
you $2.50? 

He stands 7 inches tall, is triple- 
nickle plated, the handsomest clock 
of his king living, has big’ bold nu- 
merals and hands that show the time 
plainly on dark mornings, large keys 
that anyone can wind without frown- 
ing, and such a pleasant tone that 
you are glad to get up when he 
calls. 

There never was another clock that 
fitted in so well with farm work—get- 
ting the hands up on time, and acting 
as a good house-clock all day. 

A community of clockmakers 
stands back of him. Their imprint, 
“Made in La Salle, Illinois, by West- 
clox,” is the best alarm-clock insur- 
ance anyone can carry. 
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CHATTANOOGA REVERISBLE DISC PLOWS. 





Mr. Jim Craig—the most prominent Plow. Man in the country—says, with a Chattanooga 
Reversible Disc Plow, three mules and one man, you can turn, subsoil and harrow your land 
in one operation. You also clear the land of persimmon and sassafras sprouts. And “Jim” 
surely knows. 


CHATTANOOGA PLOW COMPANY, 











>Cornand Cotton Harrows 


Carter Street, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
@re more proof that our line of disk im- 


Cutaw 
plements is as complete as it is efficient 


This machine is for preparing deep, fine seed- AD: yt. Sor ae 
beds for rowed crops; for bedding up land; “The Soil and 
for barring off land; and for gencral tillage. Intensive 
The gangs are reversible. When reversed, as shown to the 

right, the inner disks cut 10, 12 or 14 inches apart., 
When the gangs are in their regular position, the gam 
imner disks cut 4, 6, or 8 inches apart. This 
Cutaway Corn anp Cotron Harrow is only one 

of a hundred styles and sizesofdisk implements 

that wemake. Ask your dealer toshow you Cut- 
awayimplements, If hecan’t, write us for catalog. 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO., .997Main St., Higganum, Conn! 

































$4 a day SURE 


Easy work with horse and bu 
right where you live in handling 
ourironing and fluting machine, 
One agent says: ‘*Made $50 in 8 
days.” We pay $758 month an 
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for terms. 
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$ A expenses; or commission. 
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PRASB MPG. 00, Dept. G Cincinnati, Ohia, 
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of eraragte ‘a aay. No eg 
can resist the Heicu 
Doubles land value—enk bles 
ou to make $1200.00 c» . Qacres 
pa, the first year afterstu..s ara 
vo out—and $750.00 in crop. 
every year after. Get the 
proof. Why not 
Write Us Now 
Book tells all the 
facts—shows many 
photos and letters 
from owners—tells all 
about the many Her- 
cules features. We'll 
also quote you a special money-saving price 
proposition that wld interest you. Address 
MERCULES MFG. CO. 18€ 224 St., Centerville, lowa 

































Ghe Mill Tha€ 
te feral arty 


yourself or for others, 
this mill will prove a 
money maker, 
First, because it requires such a 
small amount of power to run it, 
Second, ~— it does such excellent 
work, Third : because it is built so strong 
and ead that it will give you years and 
yearso service, 


The WILLIAMS “a 


is equipped with 
pebble stone grir 
bubre, oil trap, auto- 
matic cleaning device, 
specially designed 
silter and ball-bear- 
ings through 
out. 

See it at 
your deal- 
ers, or write 
today for 
full particu- 
lars, 


WILLIAMS MILL MFG. Co. £PT- RONDA, N.C. 

















When Properly 
Fail to Return a Good Profit 
Drawback to This Industry 


By R. S. Curtis, 

HE progressive farmer of the 
South cannot fail to realize the 
importance of building up his 
farm lands permanently. Commer- 
cial fertilizers are advantageous un- 
der certain conditions, yet the con- 
tinuous use of these products will 
eventually destroy the humus or life- 
giving property of the soil. The 
one product universally recognizea 
as a permanent soil builder is farm 
manure. In the South this product 
ean be obtained practically without 
cost. The feeding of beef cattle 
should for this reason be made a 
prominent part of the farm work. 
‘Comparatively recent experiments 
have shown that cottonseed meal can 
be used advantageously in finishing 
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Adapted pare Handled, 
on the 
is the Use of the Scrub Bull. 






WHITE STAR—A CHAMPION 
Owned by Lespedeza Farms, Hickory Valley, Tenn. 


THE PROFITS FROM BEEF CATTLE IN THE SOUTH. 


Beet Cattle Very Rarely 
Investment—The Chief 





North Carolina Experiment Station. 


ion for a permanent pasture system. 
This is the basis of a successful beef 


eattle industry. Until the farmer 
provides these requisites it will be 
folly to introduce beef cattle into 


the system of management. 

Of no less importance, especially 
in handling breeding cattle, is the 
introduction of corn silage into the 
winter rations. Breeding czettle may 
be maintained through the winter 
for practicallly half the cost of keep- 
ing them on dry roughage such as 
corn stover and cottonseed hulls. 

The next most important factor is 
the introduction of good pure-bred 
beef sires to cross on native stock. 
Unless some new blood is introduced 
through the sire, the improvement 
of beef cattle will be very slow in- 
deed. These sires will cost more 
than the scrub, it is admitted, but 
the first crop of calves will more than 





SHORTHORN. 










GUARANTEED TO GRIND 
CORN IN THE SHUCK 


You can get better results grinding corn 
in shuck or on cob, kaffir corn in the head, 
cotton seed, all grains, etc. 
You consume less power, less 
fuel, less time by using the 


SUPERIOR-DUPLEX 


Write us for information about our 
double grinding rings, our positive =. 
force feed (with no choking), easy 
operation and full guarantee. Ask 
for Catalog A and samples of 
grindings. 
SUPERIOR MFG. & MILL CO. 

40 East St. Springfield, Ohio 















KELLY DUPLEX “mis* | 


Only mill made with a double set of 
érinders or burrs. ave a grinding 
Surface of just double that of any 
other mill of equal size, therefore, 












Work. 


Grind ear corn, shelied 
corn, oats, rye, wheat, 
barley, kaffir corn, coi 
ton seed, corn in 
shucks, sheaf oats, or 
any kind of grain, coarse, me- 
dium or fine. Require 25% less 
power than any other mill. 


GD engines. Write for new ¢ 


—— Mill & Mfg. a Box Te madieemata, ¢ Ohio 


Do Twice as Much | 











“WwW ATERLOO BOY” 


Engines will give more service at less cost 
than any other, and the first cost is less too. 
Write for illustrated catalog which tells the 
secret of how to judge an engine. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., 
Salisbury, N. C. 
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largely on the eradication of the cat- 
cattle for the market. 


The manure from the cattle will 
contain the major portion of the fer- 
tilizing material from the cottonseed 
meal, Considering that a _ large 
amount of cottonseed meal is used 
for fertilizing purposes, it is the part 
/of business management to obtain 
| this fertility through the manure, 
ielear of any cost to the farmer. 

Those who have taken advantage of 
this condition have invariably been 
| well satisfied with the results obtain- 
ed. Most of the failures which have 
been reported were due to ignorance 
| in buying, careless feeding and indif- 
ferent selling. These are matters 
which must be given first considera- 
| tion to obtain the maximum profit 
| from the beef cattle industry. 





| Three Things Necessary to Success. 


| HE profits in beef 
| tion in the South 
largely on the eradic 
tle tick, the development of perma- 
| nent pasture systems properly cor- 
related with the use of corn silage, 
and the introduction of good pure- 
| bred beef sires. Other factors enter 
| into consideration but these are the 
|} most important and rank in impor- 
| tance in the order given. While it 
per not be possible for some farm- 
|}ers to have tick-free pastures, yet 
}such a condition can be brought 
| about with proper management. The 
sattle tick can not be eradicated un- 
| til stock-laws are enforced and any 
community which places barriers be- 
| fore this work is checking the ad- 
} vance of the livestock industry ser- 
|iously. Those who live in the heart 
| of the quarantine area can have tick- 
| free pastures if proper fencing is 
| provided, the pastures changed, and 
the cattle dipped regularly. 


Next in importance is some provis- 


cattle produc- 
are dependent 
ation of the cat- 


pay for the extra cost of such an an- 
imal. It is conservatively estimated 
that a calf from a pure-bred sire will 
be worth $10 more at maturity than 
will a calf from the same cow out of 
a scrub bull. In a herd of 50 breed- 
ing cattle this would mean a profit 
of $500 yearly. This is sufficient to 
buy three pure-bred sires of suffi- 
cient merit to make rapid improve- 
ment in any herd. 
While the factors 
tioned are of 


formerly 
fundamental impor- 
tance in making a profit from beef 
cattle, it is just as essential that the 
minor details be given due consider- 
ation. The following things should 
always be considered in handling a 
herd of cattle: 

The distribution of labor through 
the year, the utilization of otherwise 
unused land, the profit accruing 
from the use of manure, and the 
marketing of roughage fecds in the 
most compact form for market. 


men- 


Distribution of Labor. 


HE first problem dealing with the 

distribution of labor is more im- 
portant than on first consideration. 
The winter season on the farm is usu- 
ally an idle season because of the 
method of farming. The loss of a day 
means the elimination of from $1.50 
to $2 profit based on daily labor. On 
the average farm this winter period 
could be utilized at the above wage if 
a breeding herd was maintained. This 
point is often given little or no con- 
sideration, yet it is an important fac- 
tor in estimating the profits at the 
close of the year. 

Utilization of Waste Land. 

HE utilization of waste land is 

likewise given entirely too little 
consideration. Outlying fields if al- 
lowed to grow Bermuda or if seeded 
in other pasture grasses, will-cu,en 
maintain an animal on each 


acre, 
ai. a 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Profits thus obtained are almost 
clear to the farmer and especially so 
if based on past returns from the 
land. The writer has seen in a great 
many instances steep, hilly lands be- 
ing cultivated in corn which would 
not produce, at the maximum, ten 
bushels per acre. At the same time 
the farmer was finding it difficult to 
keep Bermuda grass from spreading 
through his corn and thus decreasing 
the yield. ,Considering the loss of 
fertility from these rough lands, 
when farmed in this way, they would 
prove far more profitable if pastured 
with beef cattle or sheep. At the 
present price of cattle an average 
bred steer would return to the farm- 
er a profit of $16, based on a 200- 
pound gain at eight cents per pound 
gross. This can be accomplished 
with practically no labor on the 
part of the farmer, whereas a field of 
corn yielding only ten bushels per 
acre will not pay for the cost of labor, 
preparation of the land and fertiliz- 
ers needed to produce it. 


Profits From Manure, 


HE profit accruing from the ma- 

nure of farm animals is rarely 
given just consideration. Based on 
the practices of the average Southern 
farmer the manure is worth the 
equivalent of the cottonseed meal 
used in making it. This statement 
is based on the combined value of 
the concentrates used in feeding an 
animal, the roughage required to go 
with it and the bedding to preserve 
the manure. These are facts which 
have been proved by the cattle-feed- 
ing work carried on at this station 
for the last five years. On the aver- 
age, the animals have been sold fora 
sufficient amount to cover the cost of 
all concentrates used, thus furnish- 
ing the manure free of cost. If this 
same cottonseed meal had been dis- 
tributed in the field it would have 
represented a cash outlay of $25 per 
ton. By the use of cattle to manu- 
facture the food nutrients into beef 
the fertilizing elements were obtain- 
ed free. 


Marketing Roughage Feeds, 


ERY often the farmer has a sur- 

plus of roughage which, if dispos- 
ed of on a cash basis, would not re- 
turn a profit and at the same time 
there would be sold from the farm a 
large amount of humus-forming ma- 
terial. TWe steer or sheep will manu- 
facture this roughage into beef or 
mutton often at a profit. There is at 
the same time left on the farm the 
fertilizing elements and humus-form- 
ing materials which are entirely dis- 
posed of when the farmer follows the 
practice of selling his grain and 
roughage feeds on the open market: 
A number of Southern farmers are 
already taking advantage of this situ- 
ation, and thereby having at the end 
of the year added profits which can- 
not be obtained except by the intro- 
duction of some kind of livestock 
into farm practice. 





id 

Send for the veterinary surgeon! 
You may think you can diagnose a 
case better than he; you may consid- 
er him your inferior in intellect ;— 
but it stands to reason that even a 
block-head who has thought along 
one line for years, and who has a 
hundred times your experience, can 
do more than you along that line. 
Not long ago one of my mares went 
lame gradually, without apparent 
cause. Theoretically I am pretty well 
up on horses and,their diseases, but [ 
underestimated the serious nature of 
this case. From an invisible corn, a 
slight bruise or some such cause, pus 
had formed under the sole; and while 
I was looking up navicular lameness 
and sweeney, the animal was suffer- 
ing greatly, and remaining of no use 
to me. A veterinarian relieved her 
in five minutes.—David Thibault, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 





The growing of livestock is not 
likely to be found profitable in any 


section that buys feed for livestock. 








Saturday, November 8, 1913.] 
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W HEN we consult the census re- 
ports and realize the compara- 
tively few sheep in the Southern 
States, then it is that one realizes 
that the masses of the Southern farm- 
ers do not realize the need of sheep, 
as they should. There are many rea- 
sons why sheep are needed in the 
South. 

First, sheep are needed on every 
Southern farm because the net rev- 
enue derived from a flock of sheep is 


Put 50 cents per garment into Hanes Winter Underwear 
and you'll get a crop of satisfaction that will be worth 
$1 a garment. Hanes Winter Underwear has no frills 
—all the cost of making goes into warmth and wear 
and the Hanes exclusive features that make that 
fifty-cent piece really grow into a dollar's worth 
of make-good, measuring by ordinary underwear 
standards. You'll like it, because it’s good and 
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greater than from any other stock 
that can be grown. When I say net 
revenue { of course, mean in propor- 
tion to the outlay and cost of main- 
tenance. 


Second, because they give their! 
owner an income at a season when | 
there is generally but little income | 
from: any other farm product. In 
March or April the sheep gives the 
farme: fleece of wool that is as} 


ready money as cotton or any crop he | 


can grow on the farm. 
May or june the lambs are ready for 
market, giving the sheep raiser ‘1 Lit- 
tle more of the needful at a season of 
the year when a little extra money 
comes very handy on most farms. 

Third, mutton, is one of the most 
healthful meats and can be produced 
by the Southern farmer at less cost 
than any other class of meat. 

Fourth, and last, but by no means 
the least, sheep are needed on every 
Southern farm because they help to 
maintain the fertility of the farm and 
make it possible to grow more cotton, 
corn, hay and other farm products be- 
cause of the fertility added to the 
land and by the destruction of nox- 
ious weeds and vegetation that other 
stock will not eat. 

I know from experience that a 
given acreage of meadow will furnish 
more grazing for cattle, hogs and 
horses with a limited number of 
sheep or goats running on same than 
it will without the sheep, as the sheep 
eat and keep down the weeds that 
would otherwise choke out more of 
the grass and clover than the sheep 
consume. Again, the sheep are their 
owh manure spreaders, scattering 
their droppings as they travel over 
the land in this sunny Southland of 
ours. Sheep can be kept out doors 
almost the entire season, on all open 
days through the winter season they 
will be top-dressing the meadow for 
the farmer and at the same time 
gleaning a good part of their living 
from material that other stock will 
not eat and that would go to waste 
were it not for the sheep, and when 
fed good hay or grain they convert it 
into the highest class of fertilizer. 
As has been said of old, the sheep is 
indeed the animal with the golden 
hoof. 

After the cotton or corn has been 
planted in the spring, if the weather 
is favorable and before the grain be- 
gins to come up, the sheep can be 
turned into this field and the fence 
corners, ditchbanks and other waste 
places are cleaned of the young vege- 
tation. Even should there be no real 
profit in this, it adds materially to the 
good looks of the field. With a flock 
of sheep, on the farm, the cutting out 
of fence corners becomes a thing of 
the past after the sheep has access to 
them for a few years. 

As to the care of sheep in the 
South, I have no hesitancy in saying 
that it requires less care for sheep 
and goats, than for any other stock 
raised, but at the same time it re- 
quires care and attention. This is 
one of the great reasons that there 
is today no more sheep in the South. 
Too many Southern farmers have 

Started up a flock of sheep, with the 
idea that they did not require any 
care and attention, and have made a 
failure, and the result would have 
been the same with any other kind of 
stock. After the lambs have all come 
in the spring, and the sheep have been 
clipped, then they can be put out to 
pasture where they can have plenty 
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that makes it good. 
Here are the Hanes 
exclusive features that’ 
you ought to have / 
the elastic collaretié q 
that hugs the nek 
closely and keeps ‘spf, 


“ugly 


cuffs that will not flare“ut: 











because there’s quality in every garment of 


HANEX 


U FLASTIC KNIT y 


band; the reinforced sHoulders that will not stretch and 
slip down; and the unbreakable seams with their abso- 


lute guarantee of your money back or_a_new garment for 
any returned with a seam broken: 


Ask your dealer for Hanes Winter’ Underwear the very 
next time you go in to town and if_he hasn't it, write to 
us for the name of one who has. 


P. H, HANES KNITTING CO. 


; Winston-Salem, N. C.: 
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to-eat, shade and water, and they re- 
quire no further care except salting 
until chilly winds of winter begin to 
whistle, when they should have ac- 
cess to a good shelter to protect them 
from the rain and snow. If some of 
the cotton or corn land has been sown 
to winter oats, wheat, or rye, in Sep- 
tember, so they can have that to 
graze on in addition to the run of the 
meadow land, they will need but lit- 
tle grain or hay except on bad days 
when they should not be let to run at 
large. Threshed oats is the most 
preferable grain ration when grain 
must be fed, and cowpea, red clover 
or alfalfa hay; but with good grazing 
and a limited amount of good hay 
they will not need any grain. 

If the ewes are bred for early 
lambs, so the lambs will be dropped 
in January and February, it requires 
close attention at lambing time, as 
the weather is likely to be bad at this 
season, in order not to lose any of 
the young. As this is one of the 
sources of profit, one should look 
well to the lamb crop. ‘. 

Sheep are needed and will pay and 
pay well on every farm in the South. 

Obion, Tenn, H. C. DAVIDSON. 





Kindness to livestock has a money 
value often overlooked. We find that 
it pays to have all stock gentle and 
unafraid. Our cows, horses, chick- 
ens, and hogs will come up to us any- 
where. Last year five Negroes were 
trying to catch a boar which we were 
going to send off. He ran from them, 
or else tried to fight them, so they 
were unable to get the ropes on him. 
I had raised him and fed him a great 
portion of the time, so he let me go 
up to him three different times— | 
bristling and frothing at the mouth as: 
he was—and put the rope over his 
shoulders and about his legs.—NMrs. 
W. EB. Jenkins. 





We here announce the greatest sale of every 
kind of Roofing we or any one ever presented. 

This lot consists of all kinds of metal roofings, 
siding and ceiling in V. crimped, standing seam 
and ornamental ceiling, both painted and gal- 
vanized covering, besides very large quantities 
of Ready Asphalt Roofings, such as Rawhide, 
Ajax, Rubber Surfaced, Flint, Pebble or Marble 
coated—in short, practically every known kind. 
Every foot—every piece, of this roofing, either 
steel, or the kind known as Ready Roofing, is 
brandnew, just as it comes from manufacturers. 
Not a piece of it has ever been used—it’s all 
new, fresh, perfect stock. Just name your 
brand and we will quote you Freight Prepaid 
Prices that will prove,the big savings you make. 


How These Prices Are Possible 


Don’t think that just because our roofing 
prices are so far below any you ever heard of 
that there’s something the matter with the roof- 
ing. Don t let any dealer tell you that his roofing 
is better grade or will wear longer or look 
better—it won’t! Just Compare our Samples 
with any other roofing offered you. Then try to 
beat our prices—you can’t. We challenge any 





Corrugated Steel 
Roofing, Per Sq. Ft. 1 CO 


We are pricing brand new, perfect corrugated steel 
roofing as low as 14 cents per square foot—a price here- 
tofore unknown. Be sure to write for free samples. 


Galvanized Steel 25 Ag oO 


Roofing, Per Sq. Ft. 

Highest grade, specially coated, made of epecially pre- 
pared steel of superior quelky. Practically rust proof and 
willlastalife time. Full size sheets. Besides corrugated, 
comes in ‘‘V’’ Crimped, Standing Seam and Brick Siding, 
Priced as low as 2% |cents per equere foot—an unheard of 
price for this grade. Send for free samples. 


Rubber Surfaced 2 ¢ oO 
Roofing, 108 Sq. Ft. 
We will furnish the very, highest quality of Ready 


Roofing— of every kind and description on the market at 
prices unequaled anywhere. Let us quote you complete 


IMPORTANT 


to Roofing Buyers 





dealer or any manufacturer in the United States 
to quote you prices on roofing, quality for qual- 
ity, that can equal ours. 

Twenty years ago as the Chicago House 
Wrecking Co., we started this business of buy. 
ingup Bankrupt, Receivers’ and Sheriffs’ Sales, 3 
idea was so successful that we soon became known asthe . 
World’s Greatest Price Wreckers. We've been smash- 
ing prices ever since. This roofing itself, is part of re- 
cent enormous purchases snapped up by us for spot 
cash at a cost that enables us to poms it along to you at 
these amazingly low prices. Supply your needs now even 
though you lay it aside for future use—the big saving 
will warrant anticipating your roofing needs for all time. 
Capital Increased To $10,000,000 

This vast capital assures our being able to buy any big 
stock bargains for spot cash at smashed prices—no mat- 
ter how big thestock, You reap the benefit by buying 
from us at big savings which our tremendous purchases 
enable us to offer you. The Chicago House Wreckin 
Company now owned by Harris Bros, Co., is known 
over the world for square, honest dealings. We abso- 
lutely guarantee every representation we make. No 
need to hesitate about buying from us—we positivel 
guarantee compere satisfaction. Our enormous stock 
includes everything you need for the home, farm or busi 
ness. Youcan buy from us at big savings for present 
and future because our wonderful business position ene 





ables us to quote you 


BANKRUPT | 


Prices Lower Than Ever Before in The History Of This Business 


ever before have you been able to participate in such 
a sensational, price-smashing roofing sale as this—the 
opportunity of your life-time to buy any style roofing at 
a mere fraction of its real value. Lots include every 


ger known kind of Steel, 


Corrugated Iron, Ready 


Roofing and Roofing Ma- 
terial. No matter what your require- 
ments, we can supply them at tre- 
mendous saying to you—we have 

smashed prices for this big Special Sale, Order at once 
for future delivery. Take advantage of this wonderful 
opportunity and get some of this guaranteed brand new 
roofing while it lasts. No need to write a letter—for com- 
lete information, samples and prices, just put an x in 
| fpwoeite items that interest you, tear out thisad— 
Il in your name and address below and mail to us. 


HARRIS BROS. CO., Dept. C-A. 82 
35th & Iron Streets, CHICAGO 


YOUR NAME: ccccccsccssecccccvccccccessssecssccssees seeeee 





wrices. Price includes necessary cement and caps to lay. 


ADDRESS 














IF YOU HAVB ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISD IT 
IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURD IT WILL PAY, YOU BB- 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 
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Keep an 
accurate 


There’s a practical common 
sense use for photography in the 
work of every business farmer— 
and photography by the Kodak 

system is both simple and inex- 
pensive. 


Catalog free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
435 State Street,  ROCHESTER,N.Y. 

















A Farmer's GaRDEN 


Cees SNE Worse ma ND 
Helps his — to plan hertable in busy times. 
work and worry, saves buying so much 
better satisfaction tothe help. A good garden will be © 

poo imposes ble in Age busy life without proper = 


hey cost little and save much h 
WHEEL HOES 


TRON A AND DRILLS | 


will sow, cultivate, ridge, oe ete., betterthan you = 
€an with old-fashioned tools an m times quicker. 
A woman, boy or girl can do it. - Can plant closer’ 
and work these hand tools while the horses rest. 
38 combinations from which to choose at $2.50 
to $12. One combined tool will do all of the 
work. Ask your dealer to show them and 
write us for booklet, ‘Gardening With : 
& Modern Tools’’ and ‘‘Iron Age Farin 
Garden News'’ 


Sav es = 


Greniocn; N. J. 
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THE MOST MONEY and 
THE EASIEST MONEY 


is made growing 


SCUPPERNONG 
GRAPES 


A SURE CROP FOR A SURE MARKET. 
We have this year the largest and finest 
stock of young 
SCUPPERNONG VINES 
ever grown. Booklet on Scuppernong 
growing senton request. 
SOUTHERN PINES GRAPE NURSERIES, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 














Northern markets demand more early Plums. 
The Excelsior, McRae and Terrell are three 
that are making big profits for Gulf States 
growers. You will succeed with these if you 
plant Taber’s trees, guaranteed true to name 
Our New Catalogue tells all about these and 
other plums. Also best varieties of other fruits 
and plants forthe Seuth—Peaches, Persimmons, 
Pecans, Figs, Grapes, Citrus Fruits, Roses and 
Ornamentals. A copy free to you if you write 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO, 
Rose Ave., Glen Saint Mary, Florida 














Sithae Citas oat lia bat 
From Berckmans Book 


Send today for this hand- 
somely illustrated new Tree | 
Book. It will help you select 
the best varieties of Fruit 
Trees, Small Fruits, Shade 
Trees, Shrubsand Roses. Our 
long growing season makes 
our trees and plants develop 
into sturdy specimens, the 
soil gives a good root system, 
and the trees will thrive in the 
North or in the South. Your 
name on a postal will bring 
the book—but we would like to have you tell 
us what planting you expect to do. 











—Dr. Powers’ 


OG cholera remedies of all kinds, 
many of which are advertised as 
‘‘sure cures,’ are finding a ready 

sale throughout South Carolina. 
With the purpose of protecting our 
citizens from this form of quackery, 
the Veterinary Division of Clemson 
College will, upon request of any citi- 
zen of this State, test any of these so- 
called cures or remedies. A sealed 
package of the remedy to be tested 
should accompany such request. 

The following tests have been con- 
ducted with ‘“‘Snoddy’s Valuable Rem- 
edy for Hog Cholera,’’ prepared by 
Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., Alton, 
Ill. 

With this remedy, which was pur- 
chased direct from the manufactur- 
ers, we received a bountiful supply of 
testimonials and other literature. 
From these we quote the following 
extravagant statements:— 

“Properly handled, the Shoddy Remedy 
will stamp the cholera out of the United 
States in five years. For with it you van 
raise immune pigs from one generation to 
another and there would be no material for 
the germ to work on.” 

It is also claimed that this wonder- 
ful remedy will save 92 per cent to 95 
per cent of hogs in an infected herd 
if taken in time. The directions for 
treatment of sick hogs are as follows: 

Keep hogs without food for 36 
hours—then feed, twice daily for a 
period of eight days, boiled corn over 
which the remedy has been spread. 
In addition these sick hogs are sup- 
posed to have sufficient appetite to 
consume, twice daily, slop contain- 
ing this remedy. Anyone familiar 
with hog cholera knows that the ap- 
petite is usually lost in the early 
stages of the disease, and hogs suf- 
fering from the acute form of chol- 
era are dead or near death before 
eight days have elapsed. In the 
printed directions, however, great 
stress is laid on the necessity for 
not giving more than ‘“‘the hogs will 
clean up greedily’? and “to go slow, 
keep hungry.’’ Needless to say, we 
experienced considerable difficulty in 
giving this remedy. 


Test No. 1—To Ascertain Preventive 
Properties of the Remedy. 


WO susceptible pigs were placed 

in disinfected pens. The test pig 
was kept without food for 36 hours 
and then given the medicated corn 
twice daily for eight days. After re- 
ceiving 16 feeds of this mixture this 
pig, with the control pig, was inject- 
ed with hog cholera virus. The test 
pig also received the ‘medicated 
slop” in accordance with instruc- 
tions. On the seventh day after in- 
jection, both pigs were so weak that 
it was evident they could not live 
much longer, therefore both pigs 
were killed and their blood was used 








P. J. Berckmans Co., Inc., Box 1070E, Augusta, Ga. | 








No land owner can afford to B® without at 
least a few pecan trees to grow nuts for home 
use, and market the surplus. Prof. Hutt, of 
the N. C. Experiment Station recommends 
them in his bulletin on pecans. I have best 
varieties Write for price list and reading 


matter. J. B. WIGHT, Cairo, Ga. 





Pecan Trees< 








GRAFTED PECAN ™REES 


of standard Pye ce varieties. For descrini 
to C. FORKERT, Ocean Springs, Miss 





Make your neighborhood a readir 
borhood Then your neighbors will } 
to co-operate with you in ail 
Movements. 


ive list apply 


< neigh- 
ready 
progressive 


for hyper-immunizing hogs for 
um production. Typical lesions of 
hog cholera were found in both car- 
casses, the test pig receiving the 
remedy showing more advanced les- 
ions than the one not receiving it. 
Test No. 2—To 
Properties of 
Pigs 


ser- 


Ascertain Preventive 

the Remedy When 
Are Exposed to the Disease 
and Not Injected With Virus. 


WO susceptible pigs were placed 

in disinfected pens and kept with- 
out food for 36 hours. The mé@dicated 
corn was then fed twice daily for 
eight days. On the ninth day the 
pigs were placed in an infected pen 
and fed in accordance with direc- 
tions. Eleven days after pigs were 
exposed to cholera—one developed 
the disease. The other became sick 
on the fourteenth day. Both pigs re- 
fused feed from the time symptoms 
developed, and on the seventeenth 
day the pigs were so weak that they 
had to be destroyed. Typical lesions 
of cholera were found in both car- 
casses and the blood obtained was 
used for serum production. 

















| DR. SNODDY’S “ VALUABLE (?) REMEDY FOR HOG CHOLERA” 


The Mluminating Tests of a So-called ‘‘Remedy” as Conducted at 
Clemson College Up to the Time the Representatives Left Town 
Test of Another ‘‘Hog Cholera Specific.” 


By Dr. M. Ray Powers, State Veterinarian, Clemson College, South Carolina. 


Test No. 3—To Ascertain Curative 


Properties of the Remedy. 


S SICK hogs will not eat the pre- 

scribed mixture, it was necessary 
to begin administration of the Rem- 
edy before symptoms of disease ap- 
peared. 

Six susceptible pigs were kept 
without food for 36 hours and then 
placed in an infected pen. The Rem- 
edy was given as directed. On the 
sixth day the pigs began to show 
symptoms of cholera. On the ninth 
day two pigs died, and on the four- 
teenth day the others were down and 
so weak that it was necessary to de- 
stroy them. All carcasses showed 
typical hog cholera lesions. 

This so-called “‘remedy for hog 
cholera’’ has neither curative nor 
preventive properties. As a condi- 
tion powder, it may be of some value, 
altho too expensive to be used for 
this purpose. 


The department of Chemistry of 
Clemson College kindly made an an- 
alysis of this remedy. This is given 
below. 


Analysig Number 17,699. 
Sample:—‘‘Snoddy Remedy for Hogs 
Poultry.” ‘ 
Received June 18, 1913. 
From Dr. M. Ray Powers, Veterinarian, 
Clemson College, S. C. 
"“ANALYSI&. 
Air-Dried Material. 
Constituents, 
Copper oxide 
Antimony 
Arsenic 
on sesquioxi ide 
‘alcium oxide 
anuneeta 
Sodium oxide ee 
Potassium oxide .. 
Ammonia 
poets to ammonium 
Chlorine 
Sulfur trioxide. 
Sulfur 
Insoluble 
Moisture 


and 


Per Cent. 


Water for sulfuric acid .s 
Oxygen for Ammonium sulfate 


Probable Combination, 
Sulfur 

Insoluble (chiefly 
Moisture @ 100 degrees 
Copper sulfate 
Calcium sulfate 
Magnesium sulfate 
Sodium sulfate 
Potassium sulfate .. 
Ammonium sulfate 

vy nif ric acid 
Ammoniur *hloride 
Antimony s i 
Arsenic sulfide 

Iron sesquioxide 


*Insoluble in water, carbon 
alcohol. Under microscope 
practically all carbon, 

\. careful examination did not reveal the 
presence of any alk aloids, 

Analysis by B. F. Robertson, 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) R. N, BRACKETT, Chief Chemist, 

If the value of this preparation 
could compare with the nerve of its 
manufacturers, it would undoubted- 
ly be a specific for cholera. They of- 
fer to demonstrate, at the company’s 
expense, the efficiency of this won- 
derful remedy before any body of 
farmers or State Experiment Station. 
After testing this remedy ourselves 
as just indicated, we wrote the man- 
ufacturers asking them to demon- 
strate to us the value of their prepar- 
ation. Two men were sent to the 
College and we outlined the follow- 
ing tests. 


disulfide and 
appears to be 


Proposed Test No. 
Value of the 


IVE or six susceptible pigs to be 

treated by the company’s repre- 
sentatives for as long a time as they 
deemed necessary to protect them 
from cholera. After treatment these 
pigs were to be exposed to the dis- 
ease. 


i—To Prove the 
temedy as a Preventive. 


Objection was made to this test on 
the ground that the company did not 
make the positive claim that the 
remedy would protect hogs from 
cholera. We, however, insisted upon 
this test, as the company’s literature 
was so worded as to leave the im- 
pression that the remedy was a pre- 
ventive, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Proposed Test No. 2—To Prove the 
Curative Properties of the Remedy, 


IGHT or ten susceptible pigs to be 

divided into equal lots. 

Lot No. 1. Pigs to be injected 
with virus and then turned over to 
the company’s representatives for 
them to demonstrate their ability to 
save these pigs. (It will be noted 
that we did not ask that treatment 
be deferred until pigs became sick. 
This should have been done to make 
the test conclusive.) 

Lot No. 2. Pigs to be exposed to 
sick hogs and as soon as they be- 
came sick the demonstrators were to 
cure them. Objection was also rais- 
ed to this test, but, as the manufac- 
turers claimed that the remedy 
would cure pigs affected with chol- 
era, their representatives were 
obliged to agree to this test. 


Proposed Test No. 3—To Prove that 
a Majority of Susceptible Pigs Ex. 
posed to Cholera Could be Saved 
by the Remedy. 


SICK hog to be placed in a dis- 

infected pen with four or five sus- 
ceptible pigs. All pigs to be given 
the remedy and the company’s rep- 
resentatives to save as many as they 
could with their remedy. 

This was the only test to which no 
objection was raised. 

The company’s representatives were 
informed that in order to prevent the 
injection of susceptible pigs with an- 
ti-hog choleta serum, it would be 
necessary for us to keep the pigs un- 
der constant supervision during the 
day and under lock and key at night. 

Proposed test No. 3 was commenc- 
ed the first day. The writer left the 
College that evening with the under- 
standing that the other proposed 
tests were to be undertaken the fol- 
lowing morning. We regret to say 
that these tests were never complet- 
ed owing to the fact that the com~ 
pany’s representatives packed their 
belongings and left by the earliest 
train on the following morning. 

* * * 


NOTHER hog cholera remedy that 

we have tried is the ‘““Hog Chole- 
ra Specific,’ prepared by the United 
States Veterinary Supply Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. This preparation is 
sold to veterinarians and is to be 
used hypodermically. 

We can truthfully 
jection of water 
equally beneficial. 


say that the in- 
would have been 


THE ONE WAY 10. CONTROL 
HOG CHOLERA. 


It is by the Use of the Anti-Cholera 
Serum—A_ Preventive, Not a Cure. 


OG cholera is a specific infectious 

disease, the result of an invasion 
into the system of a specific micro- 
organism or virus In actual prac- 
tice the disease is frequently compli- 
cated by bacteria of secondary invas- 
jon, a fact which helps to account for 
the extremely wide range of symp- 
toms observed in an outbreak of chol- 
era. Other important factors affect- 
ing the symptoms observed are, the 
degree of susceptibility of the indi- 
vidual attacked and the degree of vir- 
ulency of the germ infecting the ani- 
mal. The margins of these two fac-~ 
tors are extremely variable and will 
in one extreme produce an abrupt, 
unexpected death of the individual, 
while on the other extreme we have 
a mild attack with recovery or, per- 
chance, absolute immunity. 

It is customary to observe at the 
outset of an attack a rise in tempera- 
ture and along with it the concom- 
mitant symptoms of fever such as 
stupor, accelerated respiration, loss 
of appetite, general debility and a de- 
sire to drink cold water. As the 
fever somewhat abates all of these 
symptoms become _ correspondingly 
less prominent and the owner often 
believes they are getting well,— if in 
fact he has noted their illness at all. 
High fever, generally speaking, is al- 
most sure to be associated with con- 
stipation due to a material reduction 
of internal body secretions. When 
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rhal 
syInptoms may 
catar- 
in-cholera. Oth- 
er general observed in 
cholera emaciation, 
rapid loss of condition, diarrhea, gen- 
eral debility, etc., may be, and are, 
observed in other conditions, espec- 
ially those favoring gastro-intestinal 
disturbances——for instance worms, af- 
fections of the alimentary canal as a 
result of unwholesome feeds, or irri- 
tating substances consumed by the 
animal. Huddling together, lying 
around without apparent interest in 
life and other minor peculiarities are 
not specifically symptoms of cholera 
but merely indications of illness asso- 
ciated with great depression. 

As the disease ob- 
serve reddish or purple discolorations 
on the lower body surface and the in- 
side of the thighs. These spots are 
indeed quite characteristic of cholera 
—tho not absolutely so. 

Where the attack runs its regular 
chronic, or a sub acute course, we find 
a series of symptoms due to intoxica- 
tion by the poisons eliminated by the 
germs of infection. Such intoxica- 
tions are manifest by stupor, depress- 
jon, weakness hind quarters, 
the animal walking wabbly or 
sided, the legs often knocking 
each other, I[t is reasonably 
that the various skin 
belong to this group. Thus we find 
the ears thickened, the hair falling 
out, the skin suffers a chronic type of 
inflammation with cracked and blis- 
tered surface, or local infection pro- 
duces sores. No wonder, therefore, 
that many hogs are reported as sick 
with cholera because of the manifes- 
tation of some of these symptoms. 

How shall the farmer determine 
the nature of the disease affecting his 
herd? 

Cholera is not likely to appear in 
any herd unless the disease is preva- 
lent in the community—except, of 
course, where new animals have been 
shipped in from infested herds or ex- 
posed in transit in infested pens or 
cars. The occasional sick hog that 
manifests these symptoms may safely 
be said not to have cholera. In true 
cholera, once the herd is infested, the 
death rate will run anywhere from 50 
to 100 per cent. If skin lesions ap- 
pear on hogs as a result of unsani- 
tary conditions, the death rate 
small and the symptoms improve rap- 
jdly under applications of any of the 
various disinfectants’ having cresylic 
acid as their If symptoms of 
intoxications (nervous symptoms) ap- 
pear because of worm infestation, or 
some form of auto-toxemia, we find 
the animal makes due recovery after 
the administration of vermifuges 
such turpentine, copperas, kero- 
sene, tobacco or santonin. If from 
auto-intoxication, the administration 
of purgatives and a little time wiil 
correct the trouble. 
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ure. Perhaps 
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sults, no self-respecting observer 
and close student 
attribute to them any specific virtue. 
Nowhere the old axiom:-—‘‘An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
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be used? That is the ever perplexing 
question of the swine owners. 
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should subsequently 
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pen or lot exposure is supertlous 

great a cannot be put 
upon the need of absolute cleanliness 
during the injection and the ham, 
which was at first selected as the site 
of injections, should not be 
chosen the most desirable spot. 
For nearly two years we have made 
our injections at a point immediatel, 


centers infection. 
should 
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as 


behind the fore-leg,into the loose con- 


nective tissue and find it in every way 
acceptable. Should 
they can be lanced without great in- 
convenience. Where cleanliness in 
every detail is observed and a small 
needle used, the skin opening being 
firmly rolled between the fingers be- 
fore being released, will be 
few and far between. 

Confidence in the intrinsic merit 
the serum should not permit us to 
lax in vigilance. Every effort 
be made to prevent 
the disease both 
tions and by Keeping the 
in the very pink of condition. A 
stocked open range is an 
for all manner of 
fectious diseases. 
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fers all the conditions which are ideal | 
to the perpetuation and spread of the | 


* such restrictive 
segregation of the 
not yet affected, 
proper burial of the 
eased animals, cannot be mad: 
tical under those conditions. 
Under stock-law, conditions are far 
better and much can be done to check 
the disease and finally eradicate it. 
Too much cannot be placed 
upon keeping the herd in the pink of 
condition. Animals kept for the ex- 
clusive purpose of doing scavenger 
duty will hardly be able to boast of a 
rugged constitution; neither can the 
highly pampered pet whose exercise 
is limited to a filthy, sour hog pen. 
Pure clean water does not hurt a hog; 
try him and watch the result. Lice 
and 
duce cholera, but they break 
the barriers of constitutional 
tance. PETER F. BAHNSEN. 
State Verterinarian. 
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Reports received at the Kansas Ex- 
periment Station from the treatment 
of 32,000 hogs with anti-cholera ser- 
um show that 99 per cent of the hogs 
survived when the treatment was 
given before the disease was known 


P pant 
to be present in the herd, and only 70 


hogs: lived in those 
the disease had 


per cent of the 
herds treated after 
made its appearance. This shows that 
if cholera in the neighborhood 
treatment should be given before the 
herd infected; but, 
course, it be admitted that 


treated 


is 
becomes of 
must 
sibly many of the 
the herd 
would have become 
treatment had 


pos- 
hogs before 
diseased, never 


infected if 


became 
no 
been given. 
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much more than a half dozen poorly 
fed.—Geo. B. Proctor, 
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One hog fed well will pay you. 
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recommends 
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Why Does the U. S. Government 
Use This Roofing in Panama? 


Because NEPONSET Paroid Roofing best stands the test 
in the trying conditions of the tropics—blistering heat— 
driving rains and hurricanes. 

The U. S. Government has been especially careful in the 
selection of all materials used in Panama. Over three million 
square feet of NEPONSET Paroid Roofing have been used 
there, in Cuba, and the Philippines. 

Isn’t this roofing which received the *‘O. K.”? of govern- 
ment engineers the roofing for your barn—your store-house— 
your buildings? It is “‘spark-proof.’? Shingles are a fire 
risk. NEPONSET Paroid Roofing is an insurance against 
fire. Anyone can lay it. 


NEPONSET 


Waterproof Building Products 


Wall Board 


NEPONSET Wall Board 
is a scic product which 
1¢ place of lath and 
plaster; comes in sheets 32 
inches wide. Remember, it 
is the only wall board with 
waterproofed surfaces thatre- 
quires no further decoration. 
Anyone can put it up. 


Building Papers 
if NEPONSET 
Building 2 
into walls 


Roofings 


(AVUEOOEUULDESIO AALS UAGEOS SOLES AGAROSE GASTON AAAS APES 


Waterproof 
3 are built 
1, Anyone joors, the 
laythem. NEP ON huilding will be warmer, will 
Roofing is for ¢ cost less to heat and 
NEPONSET Prosilate last years longer 
ing i3 an orné tnended by architects, ¢ 
ing for dwellings, neers and building ow: 
colors. everywhere. 


Attractive 


Are you going to build? Write for more facta about the products in which you are 
interested: Send for samples, free bookiet and name of nearest NEPONSET dealer, 


BIRD & SON *: 932 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. 


{F. W. BIRD & SON] NewYork Chicago Washington Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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Canadian Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 
ETUC UUM CEC CELUOLILUULULLEELEEESELLDLULLLCLULPECLLEPLCLLLL LOG Ockham ORO 
SEE HIM FIRST! 
Before the fertilizer salesman arrives, go to your dealer and explain to him that 
you will not buy 2 per cent, goods that contain only 40 pounds of Potash 
Potrasnf per ton. Show him that modern, profitable fertilizers contain from 
PAYS | 5 to 10 per cent. Potash, and that the composition of crops and the 
=== effect of crops on soils require that 
wee othe per cent. of Potash should be 
increased until it is as great as, or 
greater than, the per cent. of Phos- 
phoric Acid in the fertilizer. It is this grade of goods that pays you 
and your dealer best. The quantity and quality 
of the crops are better and the actual plant food 
costs less per pound, 
Write us for Free Book with 
Profitable. Formulas 
We will sell you Potash Salt 
ay ip any quantity from 200 pounds 
up. Write for prices. 
7 GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
f “/ 42 Broadway, New York 
McCormick Block, Chicago, Ill. 
Bank & Trust Bld 
ii y, Savannah, Ga. 


Empire Bidg., Atianta, Ga, 
Whitney Central Bank 
idg., New Orleans 
25 California St, 
San Francisco 
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| 4 7 
Sanitary Hog Fountain 
provides an unfailing supply 
of clean, pure water. 
Can be removed from place to place as 
Can not be o1 rned or broken. Can never 
of order. N« lv ats: me 


»,CXp ed air noics 
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ind can 
! offer. ~— 
Water Into Pork.’’ 


1020 H St, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


t “<Converting 


S.D. Helm Mfg. Co., 
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FREE ENGINE ADVICE || Toe 
If you are figuring on buying an | 
engine, write for Free Booklet | 
and helpful information with- | Deel : 
out charge. | HAM a k 


and 
Farmer's Favorite 


Feed Cookers and Agricultural Boll- 
ers do have. Hurn any fuel--cook any 


feed quickly. Will work to your sat- 
isfaction or refund money. Send tor 
Catalog. Sizes range from 25-gal to 
100-gal. LEWIS MFG. CO., Box J, 
Cortla N.Y. 


FULLER & JOHNSC q ‘ala 


N, 
11 Palmer St., - - MADISON, WIS. 























‘Pathfinder 








P. A. is the 


Prince Albert is the grand old 
joy scout. Every day it finds 
a hundred or so poor tongue- 
sore pipe smokers, “lost in the 
woods,” smoking peppergrass 
and smartweed. And P, A. 
gently leads them straight to 
the cool-smoke path that the 
feet of hundreds of thousands 
of jimmy pipers have beaten 
into a fine, smooth trail. 


PRINCE 
ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 





is perpetually on the warpath against 
the tongue broilers. It has taken 
scalps enough to paper a wigwam. 
Why? Because P. A. can’t bite 
the tongue or parch the throat. The 
bite is taken out by a patented 
process, 


You can buy P. A. 
anywhere in the 
toppy red bag, 
Sc; in the tidy red 
tin, 10c; in pound 
and half-pound 
humidors. 


R. J. 
REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO 
CO. ; 
Winston- 
Salem, 


N. Cc. 














CETTE LS ADO EA BE NRE 2 BE Rn Ag 
TOU'VE HEARD S@ MUCH ABOUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quicker 


than any other mill, and to last lomger. 
little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satistactory. 


It is the lightest running, fastest cutting 
Has the famous 


Hustler variabie belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, sieel 
head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log wher gigged back, spring 


Every part guaranteed 

We build Log Beam 
Mills Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 


_ seceder, steel lined carriage. 


Manutactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS,205 S. LIBERTY ST., 


Winston-Saiem, N. C. 


GIBBS MACHINERY COMPANY, Cotumbia, S. C. 


General Sales Agent 

















Write today for Cataloa. 
Write today for our free Trape 
pers” Book—tells you all about how 


to increase your catch, and inside facts 


about how to get the most money out of furs. 
Best book for trappers ever published. No up- 
to-date trappers can afford to be w ithout it. 

Our confidential information is very valu- 
able and will be sent to ypu monthly 
during the season--it means big money 
to trappers. All of the above free for 

the asking Address 


ABRAHAM 
Dept. 101 St. Louis, Mo. 


; i. 
eh 213 N. Main St., 








You men and 
boys who add to your poc 
et money by trapping an 
furs—Listen! Our big new Boo 
Trapping is just off the press. 
have a copy free for every man or boy 
who intends totrap. The most comple te 
trapping book yet published. Te 10w and 
when totrap— baits to use, contains s game laws 
anda catalog of trapper’s ‘supplies. it’s free if 
you write today. 


URS 


of all kinds are in great demand 
eason. Over ten million dol- 
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Our Farmers Union Page. 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 





( J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
Contributing Editors: | E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
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A SCHOOL DISPLAY AT A 
COUNTY FAIR. 


A Splendid Example for All Other 


Counties. 


FEW days ago it was my pleas- 

ure to attend a county. fair, and 
being so impressed with the display 
made by the schools I am writing 
this with the hope 
that what I say 
may encourage 
some county sup- 
erintendent of 
schools, some 
teacher some 
school official, and 
perchance some 
friend of educa- 
tion to bestir 
themselves in the 


interest of these annual meets. 
x * & 


MR. WRIGHT. 


In the county where this fair was 
held the County Superintendent of 
Schools during the past winter had 
endeavored to interest the teachers 
and the children in the preparation 


| of exhibits, including, in addition to 
| the regular 


class work, collections 
in nature study, etc. The county had 
arranged early in the term for a 
meeting of the directors of the fair 
association and secured free admis- 


| sion for the school children and the 


teachers on the opening day. 
was urged as an incentive 
teacher and the children to prepare 
and to send in exhibits from the 
several schools of the county. 

The superintendent not only stress- 
ed this matter in his visitation of the 
schools but emphasized its impor- 
tance in the township meetings, the 
of the county teachers’ as- 


This 
for the 


with local school officials and the pa- 
To keep the matter before the 
was prepar- 
ed and sent to all the white teachers 
before the close of the term giving in 
detail the objects desired to be ac- 


* * & 

The opening day of the fair 
the time fixed for the parade of 
school children and 


WaS 
the 
the teachers and 
“Educational Day.’ 


public roads caused by 
rains ot several days 
preceding this occasion, the crowds 
ran to gather early. They came 
wagons, in automo- 
horseback and afoot until 
by ten o’clock, the hour fixed for the 
parade, the whole town was full of 
children full of enthusiasm and 
the tip toe of expectancy. 
Promptly on the hour the parade 
formed on one of the principal streets 
of the town, the procession being 
led by 21 ladies dressed in 
white representing the townships of 
county and each one 
embroidered 
name of 
carried 
appropriate design. 
132 girls and boys gaily bedecked 
with sashes of red, white and blue. 


incessant 
immediately 


biles, on 


on 


young 


wearing a 
badge con- 
the township, 
a banner with an 

Then followed 


the 


ation and amusement, and all doubt- 
less feeling as they turned their faces 
homeward that it was good to have 
been there. 

es 6 @ 

As you passed through the gates 
and entered the large exhibit hall 
you were at once impressed with the 
admirable school exhibit tastefully 
and becomingly decorated with the 
National colors and with bunting 
gracefully arranged in festoons. The 
exhibit represented 22 schools and 
occupied one-fourth of the hall. The 
specimens were arranged on large 
boards so fixed that the entrance and 
exit allowed the spectators to pass 
freely from one booth to the other 
Approximately 700 square feet of 
space was covered by the exhibits. 
one end and one side of the walls be- 
ing used for this purpose. These ex- 
hibits ranged all the way from draw- 
ings and paper cuttings by the first 
grade to composition and class work 
by the high school grades. 

** & 


While all the exhibits were good 
and elicited much favorable com- 
ment, it seemed that the nature study 
exhibit commanded more attention if 
possible than any of the others. 
Prizes had been offered by the fair 
association for the best collections 
of native woods and one boy had se- 
cured 173 different specimens of 
wood growing in the county. There 
were 20 exhibits of these native 
woods. The Superintendent had 
secured prizes for best collections of 
native leaves, and one girl had gath- 
ered 177 different specimens grown 
in the county. Prizes had been of- 
fered also for the best collection of 
native wild flowers and one younz 
lady had gathered a splendid collec- 
tion of these. 

Aside trom the intrinsic value ol 
the prizes awarded to these collec- 
tions these contests have also an ed- 
ucational value, and the lessons the 
children have learned this summer 
in making these collections will be 
helpful to them in after life. 

« & * 

This was the first attempt by this 
county to have an educational ex- 
hibit at the county fair, and judging 
from the many favorable comments 
heard on all sides, those who had the 
work in hand and who had labored 
so arduously to make it worth while 
and indicative in a way of education- 
al progress of the county, must have 
felt amply repaid for their toil. 

\s [ looked upon the display the 
question came -to “Why cannot 
all of the counties go and do like- 
wise?’? A number of them have these 
annual gatherings, but the great ma- 
jority of them do not. Surely it is 
worth while to have these annual 
home-comings where the people ol 
the entire county and min- 
with exhibit their 
touch elbows 
What an 
teacher and to 


ne 


wiay meet 
each other, 
various products, and 
in the march of progress. 
incentive it is to the 
the schools to look forward to these 
annual holidays and above all what 
an epech it is in the life of the child 


gle 


to exhibit the 


These represented the white schools 
of the county and also carried a ban- «and of his brain to an admiring pub- 
‘ner with an appropriate design. lic. Is it worth while? ’ 
Next in line were the various No mention of this fair would be 
i schools with their teachers, some complete without u mention of the 
with banners showing the school cen- display of the County Demonstrator 
the district, the and the County Supervisor of the 
average caaily Tomato Ciubs. Both of these 
excellent exhibits on hand 
were highly compli- 
These ex- 
people olf 


yroduct of his hand 
lars will be paid to trappers this } 
winter. Send usevery fur you can 
WS trap or buy and get your share 
. of this big money. Write today 
* for free book on trapping, price 
lists, ene tags, etc., 
F.C. Taylor & Co. 
AME RIC gh, 8 3 ORE DATES’ 


" 285Fur Exchange Bidg. 
St. Louis, 


TRAPPERS 


f) iin pay highest prices for Coon, | 
f) sink, Skunk, Possum, Muskrat, 
and all other Furs, Hides and 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping Tags. No commission charged, 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY, 
Dept.100 St. Louis, Mo. 


Cash for 
Raw Furs 
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lete. This 
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Mi small and variously 
Get! More Money FerYour Furs thousands and 


| the 
’t ship anya furs till you get& | 4 “ 
eitatin an at Cr Vek AY or more in length, 


enrollment 
attendance, 
attired in 


Girls’ 
were Most 
these 
1 by present. 
are that the 
mile the county are becoming alive to 
their opportunities and to the mag- 
nificent possibilities of their section, 
a section rich in all that goes to make 
the farmer prosperous and happy 
d life worth living Cc. Cc. W. 
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into proof 


K y Our Free er guoting cash prices 
Minks, Coons, Qpossums, Foxes, € we actually pay for Coon, Mink, Skunk, the principal business the 
town then wended its way into the 


the business. No cx >mmissi ion o us are me axe ste say =P | Oppossum and oth r fara 
LT, BUTLER CO fe - | nocommissions. Write tod: 
BE i" aun s 7 bast ‘y2th St. Hew York LO" 
fair grounds where the teachers and 
children enjoved a day of rest, 


We charge streets of 


iy for Free 
| Bulletin, it wi iv pay you big. 
NATIONAL FUR AND WOOL CO., 


Dept, 101 St. Louis, Moa, 





Read the advertisements in this issue 
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GOOD POINTS OF ANGORA 
GOATS. 


Also How to Care for Them and Get 
the Most Out of Them. 


HERE are so many good things 

about Angoras that it is difficult 
to decide which to tell first. 

The Angora is here, and here to 
stay, and growing in favor every day; 
the most easily handled of any do- 
mestic animal, the most cheaply 
fed. They 
sheep and will thrive and fatten 
where the sheep, cow or pig will 
starve, and need much less care than 
either of the other stock. 

I can care for 50 goats with 
time and attention needed for one 
sheep or hog, and make the finest 
meat I ever tasted for one-fourth or 
less what it costs to make mutton, 
beef or pork. They are easily con- 
trolled with a good four-foot netting 


the 


fence, small mesh. If coarse mesh, 
the goats are liable to push their 
heads through and catch by the 


horns, and, if not discovered in time, 
starve. 

They are from a hot country, and 
will do well in the South, except or 
wet land. 
winter, but must have a good dry 
roof overhead and should have 
benches 12 or 18 inches high and 
four feet wide, or a floor, to sleep on. 
Do not leave holes or cracks for them 
to get feet fastened in. We put a 
plank up as an incline and our goats 
mostly sleep in an attic of the shed. 


They will not do well sleeping on the | 


ground in winter. They should have 
good pure water in reach at all times. 

If brush, briars, weeds, etc., are 
plenty, the goats need no other feed, 
unless in March before kidding. <A 
little grain is good to start the kids 
strong, also the Billy may have some 
grain for a month before turning 
in the flock. The gestation period is 
five months. 
so kids drop in April and May when 


are far more hardy than | 





They do not need heat in | 


dry | 





We breed in November, | 


it is warm and grass is good and 
plenty. 

Do not feed grain or silage in| } 
quantity. A few may gorge it, and | 
die even. 


I feed shelled corn 
one and a half gallons per day for 59 
goats. I throw the corn far and wide 
on a turf and the goats gather it as 
fast as thrown out, and not a kernel 
left a minute later. 

We seldom feed anything unless 
snow or sleet cover the herbage, or 
storms prevent them going out to 
feed. Soy bean straw, hay and corn 
stover are good feeds. 

We shear when warm, settled 
weather comes in the spring. The clip 
ranges from one to 20 pounds per 
head, average three to five, and sell 
for 25 cents to $6.50 per pound; av- 
erage 30 to 35 cents, I judge. 

Do not fence with barbed wire 
within 30 inches of the ground. It 
pulls the wool out and goats slip 
through it. I use a 27-inch netting 
and two barb-wires above that for 
fence for all stock. 

When the kids drop, they should 
be watched to see that they get milk. 
Some young does go off and leave the 
kids, or if they have twins they take 
one and leave the other. Hold them 
and let the kids suckle once or twice; 
rub the kid on her nose—she tells 
it by smell—and all will be well. 

A good plan is to build a pen 4x6 
feet, two feet high, in the barn for 
each doe, and put kid in there. She 
will go out to feed and water and 
come back to nurse the kid. When 
it can jump out and follow the doe, 
it will be large enough to care for 
itself very well. 

Foxes, eagles, even large hawks, 
sometimes catch the little kids, ign 
are delicate at first, but get strong 
quickly when they get milk a few 
times. Herdsmen should make sure 
that they get it, as a kid that has 
two fills of milk is half raised. 





If a kid is lost, the doe should be 
milked a few days until it nearly 
dries her milk, or she is likely to 
have her udder ruined by inflamma- 


; 
a gallon to 
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| Victor-Victrola IV, $15 
Oak 
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i ' Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—the combination. 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


$15 $25 $40 $50 
$75 $100 150 200 
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Victrola in 
your home this Christmas? 


You can search the whole world over and 
not find another gift that will bring so much 
pleasure to every member of the 
Victor dealer in any city in the 
world will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear and demonstrate to you the won- 


derful Victor-Victrola. Write to us for 


There is 


Bese! 
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Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 
Oak 


family. 





Mahogany or oak 
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tion. Kids can be transferred from 
one doe to another by holding the 
doe and allowing the new kid to 


suckle a few times: Also rub it over 
her nose. 
We dip our goats after shearing to 
kill lice, and spray sheds well, too. 
The wool, or mohair finds ready 
sale at numerous mills in the United 


States. There is no trouble to sell 
all that can be produced—wool or 
meat. 


Where brush or briers are plenty, 
more horses and cattle can be kept 
in a pasture, if one or two goats per 
acre are kept, as they will eat the 


brush and shade, and fertilize the 
grass. 

Our land is hard to clear. The 
oak, hickory, gum, sassafras, and 
briers sprout and sprout, and need 
shrubbing many times over. If not 


too much of it, the goats will kill out 
every shrub, brier or weed, and they 
stay killed—cheapest and best way 
to clear land. There is not a brier 
in our pasture and no shrubs near 
the goat barns. 

When acorns, chestnuts or 
nuts are plenty, 
quickly. 

Dogs do not trouble goats nearly 
as badly as they do sheep. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 
Tenn. 


beech- 
the goats get fat 


Tullahoma, 





It is all 4 mistake to say we need 
no shelter for stock in the winter. It 
is true we need no warm quarters, 
but we do need shelter from the ex- 
cessively heavy downpours of Jan- 
uary and February. ‘Stock can stand 


dry cold much better than they can 
stand the chilling rains that often 


last from two to three days at a time. 


A cheap roof that will shield them 
and their feed from the rain and a 
dry place to lie down is all that is 


necessary.—Clarendon Davis. 


A Rotation for Livestock Farmers. 


(Continued from page 8.) 


shape, and much will be eaten by the 
horses and mules and young stock of 
all kinds. The young growing things 
need better feed and should have ac- 
cess to the green fields whenever it is 
possible to turn them out. The young 
stock can go out on the land when 
the heavier stock cannot. 

The immature stock should be 
provided with the best of feeds, as 
good clover and pea hay, supplement- 
ed with a very light feed of grain or 
oil cake. 

The farmer who wants to grow 
into the livestock business after he 
has provided the pasture and made 
provisions to put away lots of rough 
feeds, need have no hesitancy in pur- 
chasing the stock to consume them. 
He will be assured of money returns 
if he will but give them a half of a 
showing. When once embarked in 
the livestock business, the silo is the 
inevitable. It is so simple to build 
and so easy to fill that I can’t see- why 
I did not invest in it years ago. The 
silo 
feed for money invested, and not only 
the greatest bulk but the most nutri- 
tious of feeds, good for all kinds of 
stock, young and old. It is the means 
by which we can virtually extend the 
grazing season throughout the entire 
year at no more cost than summer 
pasturage. 

This year when the drouth threat- 
ened to destroy some of my corn, I 
built and filled a 120-ton silo within 
ten days. The silo cost $120 and 
holds 15 acres of corn. This 15 acres 
of corn land being clear, it was im- 
mediately double disked, cutting up 
about three inches of the top soil and 
then smoothed down with the drag 
harrow, and the drill set to sow one 
and a half bushels Appler oats, and 


will store the greatest bulk of | 


12 pounds of crimson clover seed to 
the acre. The clover seed were drop- 
ped just behind the disk of the drill 
upon the drag-chains and at this 
writing it is up to a fine stand. My 
young cattle may not be able to graze 
on this much this winter, but they 
can graze on the contents of that silo 
to their hearts’ content, and in the 
spring they can go out on it with the 
bogs and literally roll in clover. If 
not pastured too close, there will be 
a good cutting of hay. The balance 
of this corn field—35 acres—was cut 
and shocked and the ground double 
disked and one and a half bushels of 
Bancroft oats and six pounds of red 
clover sown to the acre, which is up 
now to a good stand. The oats will 
be cut and threshed, the straw being 
blown in hay shed for winter feed, 
and the clover, if a favorable season, 
will be cut for hay in August and the 
following year the clover will be cut, 
first time for hay and second time for 
seed. 

If after removing the oats, there 
is not sufficient moisture to secure a 
good cutting of hay, then the whole 
field will be pastured. 

The livestock farmer who will have 
two pastures, one of native grasses, 
the other of clovers and fall and 
spring growing grasses, and wili util- 
ize the corn plant by the means of 
the silo and shredder, and the corn 
stubble disked and put into oats and 
clover, is assured of enough feed to 
double the carrying capacity of his 
farm. Fifty acres so treated will eas- 
ily take care of the stock through the 
winter that 200 acres of pasture 
would carry during the grazing 
season. CLARENDON DAVIS. 


Mr. T. C. Allen, of Clayton, N. C., recently 
sold to firm in that town 1,700 pounds of 
home-raised icat at 24 cents for hams, 17% 
cents for shoulders, and 16% cents for sides, 
There are thousands of s h opportunities 


for farmers i very Southern State 
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SYRUP and 








inferior makes. 


form workmanship. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Richmond, Va. Cincinnati, 


CANCO 


MARK 


CANS and PAILS. 


For the protection and guidance cSgsur customers we 
have adopted the above trade mark, which is stamped in 
the bottom of the container where it may easily be found. 


Look for it as it will protect you from substitutes and 


CANCO Syrup Cans and Pails are superior in every 
respect, guaranteed made of good tin plate and of uni- 


Your orders will be promptly shipped when received. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


New Orleans, La. 


SORGHUM 








Dallas, Texas. 


Ohio. St. Louis, Mo. 

















We practice what we preach. Before planting 








This shows the same place after planting 





Just a Few Trees and 


Shrubs 





Change the Looks of the Place 








of the -— can be dropped. 
and shru 


open to strong winds. 


before. 


the trees an 
out fer themselves. : 
too, and we offer a complete list. 





Your home should be a place where you can rest; where the cares 
If your home grounds are barren of trees 
s yot are loosing half the enjoyment that might be yours. 
No one wants to stay around a place that is exposed to the hot sun or 


Plant Some Shade Trees or Shrubs this Fall. 


You will enjoy watching them start into life next m pe 
years ,the trees will cast cooling shade, the shrubs will hide the foun- 
dation walls of the house, and you will wonder why you did not plant 
These things will add to the actual cash value of your home, 
as well as making life pleasanter for you and your family. 


Get Our New Catalogue of Shrubs, Shade Trees and Fruit Trees. 

It will help you to make a selection for your place, 
how to care for them until they are big enough to look 
You will need some Fruit Trees and Berry Plants, 
Write for the Catalogue today—free. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY C0., rowoxa’s: . 





In afew 


how to plant 


Box 106, 











264 Page Book On 
Silos and Silage 


1913 copyrighted edition now ready. 
Most complete work on this sub- € 
ject published. Used as text-book 


by many Agricultural Colleges, 
Gives the facts about Modern Silage 
Methods—tells just what you want 
to know, 264 pages—indexed—over 45 illus- 
trations, a vast amount of useful information 


boiled down for the practical farmer. Tells 
“How to Make Silage’’—‘‘How to Feed Si- 
lage’—‘“‘How to Build Silos’’—‘Silage Sys- 
tem and Soil Fertility’’—‘Silage Crops in 


Semi-Arid Regions.” All about “‘Summer Si- 
los’ and the Use of Silage in Beef Produc- 
tion. Ninth edition now ready. Send for your 
copy at once. Enclose 10c in coin or postage 
stamps, and mention this paper. 


Silver Manufacturing Co., Salem, Ohio. 


ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas entitled, ‘The 
Value of peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.” 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO. 


Y, 


Dept. 
Chattanooga, - 
















- Tenn. 













aves Your Hams 


<g.) and Shoulders. 


a Enable yout il hoes wiht fear ot 
a oY warm spell spsiling even @ single ham or 
shoulder. {t shoots the strong salt liquid 


Right to the Bone 


—.—.— =< —— 

Where warm weather causes decomposition to set [n. Used by 

thousands. Lasts alifetime. Saving of two hams pays for It. 

Order one wow and have it ready tor this winter's killing. A 

$5.00 check brings It to you, prepald, with money-back guarantee 

T.J. TURLEY, Dept No.1. Owensboro, Ky. 
* 4GEXTS WANTED 






















9 
J. E. LATHAM COMP’Y 
Greensboro, N. C. 
COTTON MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS 
With Connections All Over the World. 
Working at Greensboro in connection with 
the Greensboro Warehouse and Storage Co. 
Storage capacity about 25,000 bales. 
Unequalled facilities and lowest rates for 
storage and insurance. Railroads grant re- 
shipping privileges from many points East of 
and nearly all points West of Atlanta, Ga. 
Also have branch house and storage In Nor- 
folk, Va. Correspondence invited. Liberal 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


HOW TO SELECT THE BREEDING STOCK. 


Some Things the Beginner Especially Needs to Consider—About 
Fat Animals, Prize-Winners and Fashionable Families. 





success or failure of a breeder 
of pure-bred stock largely de- 
pends, for it is the very foundation 
of a breeding herd. A good feeder 
may take ordinary-looking individ- 
uals and make them look well, but a 
good buyer of breeding stock wants 
generations of good individuals back 
of the individual animals he buys; 
so consider the ancestors, always, as 
well as the individual in question, for 
you are buying an animal, not only 
for its good qualities, but what is 
more important, for its ability to 
transmit its good qualities to its off- 
spring. 

The person selecting pure-bred 
stock must first have an ideal firmly 
fixed in his mind, toward which he 
must work in breeding. If he has 
not this ideal, he should develop it 
by visiting fairs, stock shows and 
breeding farms, and by studying, not 
only individual animals, but the 
ideals of other breeders and judges 
as expressed in types of animals 
shown. 

I do not know a more genial, gen- 
erous, or better class of men, as @ 
whole, than _ livestock breeders. 
There is a tie that binds breeders 
and lovers of pure-bred animals, and 
if you are a sincere seeker of knowl- 
edge in this interesting field, you will 
be generously treated if you lay your 
queries before an experienced breed- 
er. He will point out, not only the 
good qualities in his own -animals, 
but the weak points as well. 

Every buyer has his own ideals, 
and while such ideals differ some- 
what as to details, they generaliy co- 
incide very closely as to a whole. 
This feature is well demonstrated in 
any class in the large stock shows 
where possibly scores of breeders 
have their ideals in competition, and 
it is one of the genuine pleasures of 
life when expert judges agree that 
your ideal is the best. 

Every breeder is liable to some 
fad; and I confess that mine is an 
antipathy to fat animals for breeding 
purposes. Fat, while not fatal, is ob- 
jectionable, because fat animals are, 
as a rule, shy breeders and their 
young are not as thrifty and vigorous 
as those from animals in moderate 
flesh. 

Another thing a buyer should con- 
sider is the fashion, for there are 
styles in breeding animals as well 
as in women’s skirts. Try to keep 
some of the well known fashionable 
families, for there are usually good 
basic reasons for their popularity; 
but by all means avoid extremes of 
styles, for they are expensive, and 
lead, as do other extremes in styles, 
into the realm of questionable pro- 
priety. 

A beginner in breeding had better 
avoid buying prize-winners at long 
prices—at least, until he has a foun- 
dation herd well established. yood 
individuals closely related to prize- 
winners are usually desirable because 
they are well advertised. 

Another important point in select- 
ing animals is disposition. Animals 
with an ugly disposition are always 
undesirable, even when their con- 
formation and their characteristics 
are superior. The disposition of an 
animal does not, as a rule, improve 
with age and it is liable to be trans- 
mitted to its offspring. 

To many buyers the price of the 
animal is an important factor in its 
selection. The breeder who is sell- 
ing the stock usually knows its value 
much better than the buyer, and the 
price is his estimate of its value. If 
the animal is what you want, do not 
let a few dollars stand in the way of 
your getting it, for this difference 
will usually be repaid in the increas- 
ed value of the offspring in the first 
year’s breeding. 


[J sxc this important point the 





advances on consignments. 








Avoid selecting animals with ab- 


By Dr. N. S. Mayo, Blacksburg, Va. 


normal markings or peculiarities, as 
such markings are liable to be trans- 
mitted and seriously impair the mar- 
ket value of the offspring. 

Inbreeding, or the breeding of ani- 
mals closely related, is not desirable 
except when done by an expert to es- 
tablish certain characteristics; so se- 
lect breeding animals not closely re- 
lated. 

If you already own animals and 
they have some weakness, try to se- 
lect an animal to mate with them 
that is strong where yours are weak, 
but avoid too violent a cross. Do 
not attempt to revolutionize the sci- 
ence and art of breeding by crossing 
a beef and dairy breed to combine 
the good qualities in both. The path- 
way of breeding is littered with such 
wreckage. 

Modern pure-bred animals have 
been developed by the best breeders 
of this and many past generations in- 
to a splendid animal machine for the 
purpose intended. 

In all cases when selecting pure- 
bred animals secure certificates of 
registration in the recognized herd- 
books for this purpose. 

After making a _ selection as to 
quality and breeding be sure that the 
individual is healthy and sound, and 
that it comes from a healthy herd. 
Tuberculosis, contagious abortion, 
hog cholera, external and internal 
parasites, and- many other transmis- 
sible diseases must be guarded 
against as their presence in a herd 
may ruin it. Always ask a reputable 
breeder regarding disease in stock 
you intend to purchase. Get a clear, 
definite statement regarding it and 
rely on it. If you adopt other means 
to find out you assume the responsi- 
bility in law. 

If you are a beginner and have not 
had the training and _ experience 
necessary to the selection of good an- 
imals, go to some well known, relia- 
ble breeder, tell him just what you 
want, how much you want to pay, 
and take his advice in the matter. 
He will feel responsible in a meas- 
ure for your sucecss, and will assist 
you in your efforts. . 

Get some of the best animals you 
can afford. 100d breeders know the 
value of their different animals bet- 
ter than anyone else, as a rule, and 
many so-called “‘bargains’’ may prove 
not to be such in the end. Get ani- 
mals of some breed that you like, 
that is adapted to your conditions 
and locality, whose good qualities are 
well known. Take good care of 
them; advertise; give everyone a 
square deal; and they will repay you 
in more ways than one. 





What a Pure-Bred Sire is Worth. 


HOSE who doubt the economy of 
using a pure-bred sire should 
study well the following facts: 
Recently Mr. J. M. Aldrich, Michi- 
gan City, Miss., sold yearling grade 
Angus feeders for six cents a pound 
live weight, the weighing being done 
at his farm. Yearling feeders by a 
scrub bull, such as is generally used 
throughout the South, would not 
have sold for much more than half 
that price. If a pure-bred bull will 
add 25 to 50 per cent to the value of 
the grass and other feeds consumed, 
it should not take a very smart man 
to see that the man who uses a scrub 
sire is simply selling his products at 
too low a price. We hear much about 
ter marketing these days, but 
thousands of those who talk most 
about the necessity for better mar- 
keting of farm products continue to 
market their feedstuffs through three 
and four-cent cattle, when a pure- 
bred bull would enable them to mar- 
ket these same feeds for six cents. 
Here is an opportunity to do a little 
practical work towards better mar- 
keting—use a pure-bred bull. 
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— . | eee VALUE- SAVE LABOR~EASY TO INSTALL- COST SHTTEE 


Present day conditions require modern equipment on the farm as 


well as in the factory. Help is scarce and expensive, and the farmer and 
dairyman must depend upon labor saving devices to insure that his farm yields a profit. 
In the South this is very apparent, as political changes have but recently greatly affected 


this section. 
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box. 


at all times. One handling is all 


that is necessary. 


Louden Litter Carriers daily are proving their worth to thousands of land owners. 
The box being water-tight, all the valeabh 

, and may be conveyed to the spreader or manure pit. 
* operates at the ratio of 40 to 1—one pound pull on the chain lifts twenty in the 

Louden Carriers reduce the work because they are just at the point of the shovel 


e fertilizing elements are conserved 
The lifting device 


Barn Cleaning Work Reduced Fully One Hali 


Built of the best material and so designed that simplicity, strength and labor. 
saving features place it in a class by itself. 


The Saving of Labor will Soon 
Aggregate the Cost of a An 
Louden Carrier. 


Louden Carriers lift the load easier, 
smoother, are stronger and will fulfill your 
tig need. No cog wheels, no ratchets, noth- 

et out of order. 
ab e; salt Carriers self-locking. 


OTT 


their time 


A Boy Can Operate It as Easily 


Send your name today and we will mail you handsome 
catalog and tell of our nearest representative. 


and Mangers solve the 
EN MACHINERY COMPANY “332%: 
Cow, Calf, and Bull 


Makers of 300 Labor Savers For the Barn. 


277 Broadway, 


Fairfield 


BARN PLANS FREE! 
architectural 
consisting of men who devote all 


to the barn, is maintained by this 
move company for the 
aiding farmers and 
planning buildings for their farms. 


If you intend 
All parts interchange- barn, write us, telling the number™ 
of cows and horses you will keep, 

and any’ other 


The Louden way is so easy. Lower the box ™®y_ desire; 
to near the floor and throw in the manure— 
clean one stall and move to the next; before you 
hardly know it the barn is clean. 


Write today. 


department, 
to matters pertaining 


sole purpose of 
dairymen in 





to build a new 


information you 
or if you wish to re- 


model your present barn, send a 
rough sketch. 


THE SERVICE IS ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, 


Louden’s Steel Stalls. 


Make dairying far more 
profitable; the cows more 
healthy and efficient. 

Louden’s Swinging Stanch- 
ion makes the cow as com- 
fortable in the barn as in the 
pasture, 

Louden’s Manger Partitions 
indi- 


Pens 

add to sanitary and ventilat- 

ing facilities, 

Louden’s Dairy Barn Equip- 
ment Catalog is Yours 


Iowa. for the Asking. 








FEED AND CARE OF THE STALLION. 





Correct Feeding is of Prime Importance, But is Often Neglected. 
Regular Exercise Essential to Vigor and Health—the Right Sort 


of Grooming. 


By Dr. C. A. Cary. Alabama Experiment Station. 


breeding purposes is misused 

possibly more frequently than 
any other breeding animal unless it 
be the much despised and neglected 
jack. Many owners or attendants of 
stallions do some things to excess 
(such as over-feeding) and fail to do 
other essential things (such as regu- 
lar open air exercise). 

The feed of the stallion is of vital 
im portance. The experiment sta- 
tions have worked out balanced ra- 
tions for horses at rest and at work, 
but have never tested the require- 
ments of a stallion in service. It is 
very probable that the stallion in ser- 
vice has a larger demand for proteids 
than a gelding at rest or at work. 
This is especially true if the stallion 
is given the regular and requisite 
physical exercise during the period of 
service. As far as I know, there are 
no records of feed requirements for a 
stallion in stud service... But the long 
experience of farmers points to oats 
as pre-eminently the best single grain 
ration for stallions. Oats seem to 
contain the required amounts of pro- 
teids and carbohydrates, and of phos- 
phates and lime, in their proper pro- 
portion. It is possible that artificial 
combinations or mixtures might be 
superior to oats but accurate proof 
of them is wanting. Well-cured old 
hay in a limited quantity should be 
supplied once or possibly three times 
daily. The weekly -or semi-weekly 
bran mash is essential to prevent con- 
Stipation or sluggish action of the in- 
testine. Constant access to good salt 
should never be neglected. Some- 
times a little grazing, or soiling feed 
may be given; but such green feed 
should be given with care in very 
small quantities at a time. In some 


Hy HE stallion that is set apart for 





cases potatoes, turnips, apples or car- 
rots are substituted for the grazing or 
soiling or green feeds. Good pure 
silage might be sparingly used but 
spoiled silage is injurious and dan- 
gerous. Remember that all the feeds 
for a service stallion should have the 
best of quality—never impure. The 
drinking water must be the very best 
and given so frequently that the stal- 
lion will never be so thirsty that he 
will drink more then one bucketful 
atatime. As arule it is best to give 
him water just before he is fed and 
never immediately after he is fed. If 
the stallion is over 12 years old it 
may pay to grind the grain and cut 
the hay in small pieces. 

Regularity in feeding is of no lit- 
tle importance. The digestive organs 
get the habit of working best at regu- 
lar hours. Feed regularly every day 
at six in the morning and six in the 
evening or at six and twelve and 
seven. Divide the daily grain ration 
into two or three parts and always 
give a little good hay before the grain 
ration is fed or along with it. 

The exercise or physical work of 
the service stallion is commonly in- 
sufficient, or too much, and too irreg- 
ularly given. The large paddock or 
small pasture is the ideal place for 
the stallion to exercise at will for two 
or three hours in the morning and ev- 
ening. The next best exercise for 
him, is to have him driven or ridden 
regularly in. walk or trot morning 
and evening. The gait and length of 
time will vary with the breed, weath- 
er and roads. Heavy horses should 
walk, light horses may walk and trot, 
or pace, or go the saddle gaits. In no 
case should the exercise be carried 
to excess er exhaustion. Some pre- 
fer that the stallion plow or haul. 


With care and discretion any kind of 
work may supply the required exer- 
cise for the service stallion. 

The stall of a stallion should rare- 
ly if ever be the single-tie stall. It 
should be a large, clean, well-bedded 
box stall, well ventilated and so ar- 
ranged that the stallion may sleep 
and live out in the open air and be, 
at will, out of drafts and under shel- 
ter. Many stallions are reduced in 
vigor and colt-getting power by be- 
ing kept almost continually in closed, 
small box stalls where air is impure 
and dust is plentiful. Doubtless they 
would be healthier out in the pad- 
dock or small pasture, day and night, 
with a shed for shelter from rain and 
wind. They might not look so sleek as 
when kept in a small stall and under 
a blanket, but they would get more 
and better colts. 

It is quite the rule to see a service 
stallion well groomed and often too 
well blanketed. The rubbing and 
brushing is rarely overdone. In fact 
it should be well done at least twice 
daily, leaving out the fancy frills 
with mane and tail. There is noth- 
ing wrong about brushing out and 
keeping clean the mane and tail, but 
there is no real value in fancy feath- 
ers and highly colored ribbons in 
mane or tail. The use of the blanket 
to maintain a sleek and velvety skin 
adds no real value to the horse. If 
the sleek coat is a result of brushing 
and rubbing and good health, it is 
desired, but the blanket may produce 
the sleek, moist skin and at the same 
time the horse may be so delicate 
that the least exposure may lead to 
disease. The importers and dealers 
in stallions often pamper them so 
that when these same horses are put 
to service under somewhat rigid 
healthful conditions the horses weak- 
en and fail to become sure colt get- 
ters. 

It is my opinion that the breeders 
and dealers of stallions should strive 
to produce and sell stallions that are 
tough, healthy, strong and vigorous. 
Too many stallions of the heavy 


breeds lack vigor and prepotency. 
because they have not been properly 
bred, kept, fed, and developed. 

The stallion’s feet should be watch- 
ed carefully. If worked or driven on 
modern roads he should be shod. 
The heavy animal, as a rule, must be 
kept shod. The shoes should be 
changed once a month and the feet 
kept level, and the proper length of 
toe and heel maintained. In dry sea- 
sons it is well to cover each hoof one 
to three times a week with a hoof 
ointment made of one part of tar to 
three or four parts of lard. 

When the stallion is out of service 
he should be given light work and as 
regularly and carefully groomed and 
fed as when in service. At no time 
should he be neglected. The main- 
tainance of good health and vigor at 
all times means a long life, a prepo- 
tent and sure colt getter. 





We must grow grain if we raise 
stock Two men, here, have made on 
the same acre, over 60 bushels of oats 
and at least 60 bushels of corn the 
Same year. We have only begun to 
realize the possibility of an acre of 
land.—Robert B. Watson. 





In the Northern half of the Cotton 
Belt it is now too late for sowing oats 
to obtain the best results, but, if the 
fall and winter are not too unfavora- 
ble, oats sowed up to November 15, 
are likely to do better than spring- 
sowed oats. 





Those who can save cowpea and 
soy bean seed should not fail to do so. 
These seeds are always high-priced 
and generally scarce in the spring. 
No one should neglect to sow all of 
these seeds practicable. 





At this season of the year, it is well to 
remember that barnyard manure is a valu- 
able and perishable product. No system of 
storing has entirely done away with the 
losses in connection with it. The liquid may 
run away, the soluble plant food leak out, 
or the nitrogen be lost by heating. The best 
of care should be given this product for it 
is good medicine for sick and tired soils,— 


Farmer's Guide. 
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SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
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Sale—1i,000 bushels 


Stamps accepted for 80 cents per bushel 
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FARM MACHINERY. 
Saw mills, shingle mills, < corn 1 mills, water 
steam and kerosene 
Loach Mfg. Co., Box 534, eee 
One 4- horsepower 


go a three-minute 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Young Men and Ladies—Learn telegraphy 
and typewriting in the South’s “Oldest and 
Best” Telegraph School. Indorsed by rail 
way Officials, Kaijroad wires in school. Big 
demand for telegraphers. Course completed 
in four to six months. Positions paying $ 





to $65 a month guaranteed. Rapid promo 
tion. Big illustrated catalog free. Write 
today. Success awaits you in the railway 
service. Southern School of Telegraphy, Box 


383-A, Newnan, Ga, 


MISCELLANEOU 
“Wanted to Buy— ~Ten carlo loads. ‘taney, © wel 
berried holly. Z M. L. Jeffreys, Goldsboro, 
North Carolina, 








Ww e are prepared to furnish you concret 
tiling to drain your land. Albemarle Gane 
crete Company, Albemarle, N. C. 


“Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry — 100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Send for Free Booklet—All “about ‘patents 

; and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 

| ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Bidg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Earn Money——Use, sell, advertise the finest 
safety razor and automatic stropper ever 
made. Cole Razor and Stropper Co., Char- 
lotte, N,: 





For Sale—New Ge orgia cane syrup, in bar- 
rels of 33 gallons, at 40 cents per gallon, 
f.o.b. here. I guarantee satisfaction or will 
refund your money. F. A. Bush, Richiand, 
Georgia, 

Men of Ideas and Inventive Ability should 
write for new ‘Lists of Needed Inventions,” 
Patent Buyers and “How to Get Your Pat- 
ent and Your Money.” Advice free. Ran 
dolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 70, 
Washington, By, «0. 


Registered Essex sows, and gilts in farrow, 
service boars, and pigs. Poland China gilts 
and pigs; also pork pigs. Registered Jersey 
bull calves. tailway horsepower. Home- 
grown, re-cleaned seed rye, and Leap’s Pro- 
lific wheat, at $1.25 a bushel. J. E. Coulter, 
Connelly Springs, N. C. 








Electric Lighting Plant for Sale—€oles’ 
42-light, 110-volt dynamo. Good for mor« 
than ten years; used three. Splendid thing 
to attach to shaft for lighting mill or gin- 
nery plant, Will sell 56 glass storage cells 
and handsome switchboard with dynamo. 
All for $200; cost $600. . Write A. L, Baster- 
ling, Bennettsville, S. C. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility. o 
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The Agricultural 
Possibilities in 


Brooks County, 
Georgia 


Read like a wholesale grocery 
catalogue and State Fair exhibit 
combined. 


Garden truck, such as cucum- 
bers, 3ermuda Onions, Cab- 
bages and Potatoes, that 
closely follow the Florida 
crops and bring fancy prices, 





Watermelons—worlds of _ fine ones. 
Greatest stock raising county in 
Georgia, 


Rich soil; an ideal climate; growing 
crops 365 days in the year; good neigh- 
bors; good schools; good roads, 

If you are a farmer, industrious and 
responsible, Brooks County offers you 
a wonderful chance. Write for infor- 
mation, 


Brooks County Industrial Club 


Quitman, Ga. 





LOPS LIES PLAS LLIS LING 





> IN SUMMER (CAND 
inte An All-the-year Home 
in Fruit and Flower Land 
For the Farmer, Busi- 
ness Man, Manufac- 
turer, Man of Leisure, 
Tired Man, Retired 
Man, The Boatman, Fisherman and T he Hunter. 
Soil, Climate, Rainfall, ideal. Come and see. Write 


us what you want and. we will try to help you find 
it. Illustrated booklets and Facts about Florida FREE. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY 


J.E.INGRAHAM,V.-Pres., or LOUIS LARSON, North. 
Room 130, City Bidg., western Agent, Room 15 





&t. A ugustine, Fla. 109 W. AdamsSt.. os Ma 





COOSA VALLEY FARMS. 


your high priced farms, buy here and get the advance. 
Write me your needs. 


Lead in corn, cotton and hay production. Sell from 
25.00 to $50.00 per acre. Best section in South. Sell 


C. B.GOETCHIUS, - - 123 Broad St., Rome, Ga. 





Farms for Sale—lL. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 
Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 


ville, N. C. 


1.250 Acres Choice Farm Land W. M. 
Carr, Lyons, Ga. 

For Sale—Truck and melon farm, W. H. 
Parrish, Coats, N. C 


From 5 to 280 Acres of Excellent Land 


Wake County, N. C. 


4914 Acres—13 cleared, in six miles of rail- 
s | road station. Good new five-room dwelling. 
' 





for sale. Write W. G. Clements, Morrisville, 


| Price, $1,000. Reaves & McKenzie, Loris, S. C. 
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Saturday, November 8, 1913.] 


For Sale—Seventy-five farms, located in 
eastern North Carolina. Write for circular. 
Joe A, Parker, Real Estate, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Farm for Sale Cheap—72 acres, four miles 
from Spray, N. C.; good land; 50 acres in 
timber. Terms, H, FF. Gash, St. Petersburg, 
F lorida. 

500 Acres Land—One 
buildings, $12.50 acre. 56- 
farm, near station, $1,400. 
Amelia, Va. 











mile station; no 
acre improved 
Lafayette Mann, 


Farms for Sale—Fe rtile and beautiful farm 
lands, water fronts and timber land on the 
Eastern shore of Maryland. Samuel P, Wod- 
cock, _Salisbury, Md, 

454-Acre Farm—$10 per acre, 
County, four miles from Cheraw. 
cultivated, balance woods, Good house. 








Marlboro 
Fifty acres 
Hick- 





son Lumber Co., C he raw, Ss. cS 
For Sale—50-acre “far m, located on yn Nor- 
folk and Southern Railroad, seven miles 


5-acre orchard 
"Address G B.. 
toc hester, N. ‘Ky 


west of Morehead City, N. C.; 
and an ideal truck farm. 
No, 55, Oxford St., 


125 Acres—35 cleared. Good new dwell- 
ing; two tobacco barns, with other outbuild- 
ings. Price, $3,000. Reaves & McKenzie, 
Loris, S. C. 


2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
River, near Charleston. 250 acres open land, 
balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
fish, game. H. R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


“Four 40-Acre Farms—Right in the cucum- 
ber belt of Suwanee County, % mile of rail- 
road station, for sale. Write for particulars 
and photographs of this year’s crop. Jack 
Green, Live Oak, Fla 


~~ For Sale—500 acres, 
250 acres in cultivation; 
cotton, 2,000 bushels oats, 400 bushels corn; 
fine timber. One of best houses in State. 
A bargain, on credit. Allen Banks, Troy, 
South Carolina. 














iwo miles from “tow! ni 
average 150 bales 








Farms—If you want to buy a large or 
small farm cheap in North or South Caro- 
lina, write us. No better lands anywhere. 
Berries, tobacco and cotton all grown here. 
Reaves & McKenzie, offices at Chadbourn, 
N. C., and Loris, 8. C. 


Tobacco Land—Finest tobacco 
Guilford County; 900 acres, on macadam 
road, six miles from Greensboro, wiil cut 
in tracts to suit purchasers. One-fourth 
down, balance in one, two, three and four 
years. J. T. Morehead, Jr., Greensboro, N. C. 


Excellent Farm, Mules, Tools, Wagon, and 
All Feed—Located in Decatur County, near 
good schools, churches, and town. Good 
buildings. Pasture lands with fresh water 
near. Artesian well. 70 acres stumped, 
Good fence. Bargain. Write E. D. Lane, 
Donalsonville, Ga, 








land in 








“Own Your Own Farm—We have a limited 
number of small farms we will sell to white 
settlers on credit, taking one-third of the 
crop each year or cotton payments as pur- 
chase money. Write us for full particulars. 
Beatie-Shaffer (Inc.), 315 Davis Exchange 
Bank Building, Albany, Georgia. 


Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 








Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 


to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


Virginia Farms—If you are looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
a large number of excellent farms, river 
plantations, and timber tracts for sale at 
reasonable prices. Splendid land, especially 





adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for stock raising. 
Write for descriptive catalog.  ‘dealaadias Hes- 


ter & C ompany, Chase C ity, Va 


~ For Sale—A valuable 300- acre farm, | 4 
miles west of Bentonia, Yazoo County, Miss. 
Most of land can be worked with riding 
plows; is very productive; well stocked with 
Bermuda, sage grass and lespedeza. Prac- 
tically all under 4-wire fences. Three ten- 
ant houses. Timber for posts and fuel, In 
four payments if desired. No better farm 
of its size in Yazoo County. For further 
information, write or see J. L. Sibley, Ben- 
tonia, Miss. 


“Good Farming Land for Sale—One farm 
of 126 acres; 70 acres cleared; sandy loam, 
red clay subsoil; high state cultivation. On 
R. F. D., six miles out from Clinton, N. C. 
Two farms 2% miles from Chadbourn, N, 
C., on good roads. One contains 140 acres; 
60 cleared; good barn, stables and tenant 
house; well drained; high state cultivation. 
Other 80 acres; 10 cleared... Both suited for 
strawberries, cotton, tobacco and all general 
crops. Terms to purchaser. For further 
information address T. C., Clute, Chadbourn, 
North 6: arolina, 














Fe or Sale—At re asonable prices and on easy 
terms, 15 or 20 farms, containing from 50 
to 1,400 acres each, and includes both grain, 
grass and tobacco farms. I own three out- 
right, and can make terms to suit purchas- 
er. My faith is so strong in the future in- 


crease of values in farm lands, that I am 
willing to obligate myself at time of sale 
to re-purchase, at expiration of five years, 








any land that I sell at same price and on 
same terms that I sold at, provided it is 
kept up to its present standard, If inter- 
ested, write me for particulars, TT, E, Rob- 
erts, Chase City, Va. 

Farms for Sale by Owner—3876 acres of 
highly improved farm land, one mile east of 
Pineview, Georgia, Wilcox County, with 275 
acres cleared and stumped, , Good eight- 
room dwelling, ten tenant houses. In one 


mile of good graded school and two church- 
es. Two settlements on place. Good water- 
works, furnished by artesian well, with gas- 
oline engine. Also 105-acre tract, with 65 
acres cleared; four-room dwelling and barn; 
on good public road; land fresh; right on 
railroad. Also some good town property for 
sale, Special reasons for selling. Jas. I. 
Bruce, Owner, Finleyson, Ga, 


j at thool? 


Bookkeeping, Banking and Shorthand open 
the avenues to success 

Graduates placed in Progressive Up-Country. 
Educational center. Investigate. 


Cecil’s Business College, 





THE SOUTH CAROLINA STATE 
FAIR. 


The Greatest Agricultural Fair Held 
in the Southeast This Season. 


HE South Carolina Agricultural 

and Mechanical Society builded 
more wisely than it knew when it 
erected that splendid steel structure, 
covering 75,000 square feet of space, 
for the National Corn Exposition. 
Even before a year has rolled around 
there is in progress perhaps the great- 
est agricultural exhibit that has been 
pulled off in the South this season—- 
certainly more extensive than at 
either the Richmond or Raleigh fairs. 
This South Carolina State Fair is 
pre-eminently an agricultural fair. 


Three names will be on the tongue 
of every one who looks upon this dis- 
play of the products of the soil—Dar- 
lington, Richland and Lexington, the 
only counties competing for the 
$1,000 to be awarded in three prizes 
of $500, $300 and $200. MTwenty- 
one cars—four for field crops and 17 
for livestock and, poultry—vwere re- 
quired for the exhibit of Darlington, 
a record-breaking county exhibit. 
Her fields, barns, pastures, mills— 
cotton, oil, novelty and paper—-seed 
farms, shops, colleges, and schools, 
have all furnished material for this 
splendid setting forth of her resour- 
ces. Especially striking are her ex- 
hibits of tobacco, which tells its own 
story of how she excels in the grow- 
ing of this crop, and of the pedigreed 
seed farm of Mr. D. R. Coker, a fine 
illustration of the necessity of seed 
selection. But better far than her 
display is the atmosphere of a great- 
er Darlington that is so manifest on 
the part of the thousand or more of 
her citizens who are here, their bad- 
ges telling the pride of these Darling- 
tonians, awakened through this ex- 
hibit. I have never before seen such 
county pride. 


Richland’s showing of agricultural 
products, probably as extensive if not 
so varied, is greatly enhanced by 
many manufacturing and commercial 
exhibits, placing it right in the front 
in agricultural possibilities and man- 
ufacturing achievements. The Lex- 
ington exhibit is truly characteristic 
of these Dutch Forkers, whose enter- 
prise and thrift is proverbial and 
who come about as near living at 
home and boarding at the same place 
as the people of any county in the old 
Palmetto. A number of simple farm 
exhibits add very much to the effec- 
tiveness of this display. 


What is said of the high character 
of the county exhibits is likewise 
true of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, quartered in its own building 
on the grounds, a permanent testi- 
monial to the State’s unlimited agri- 
cultural possibilities, to be kept open 
from time to time and to be contin- 
ually replenished with the season’s 
choicest offerings so as to make it 
one continuous advertisement. It is 
just such an exhibit as every State 
should have. 


Clemson College is fully represent- 
ed as an active institution of life 
with its machine shops going, with 
its growing and harvested crops and 
with its transplanted fruit trees and 
vines to demonstrate the proper 
methods of pruning, an effective ob- 
ject lesson to the fruit grower indeed. 
Close by are the 14 county exhibits of 
the Girls’ Canning Clubs under the 
direction of Miss Edith Parrott, of 
Winthrop College. The exhibits of 
the Men’s, Boys’, and Girls’ Corn 
Clubs are all in the booth of the Caro- 
lina Life Insurance Company, which 
met Governor Blease’s veto of the 
appropriation for these by providing 
the money that had been called for 
in the bill,—a happy stroke that sav- 
ed the day without a moment’s delay. 


Two exhibits that add very much 


to the agricultural display are those 
of the Southern Railway Company, 
containing among other things some 
fine specimens of Virginia apples, and 
of the Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 





Spartanburg, S. C. Anderson, S. C. 


tion, 


which is conducting a most ef- 





fective propaganda campaign for cot- 


tonseed and products. 


The best feature of the horse de- 
partment is the number of young 


mules, especially on the part of Dar- 
lington. There are many saddle and 
harness horses, but practically no 


draft horses. 

In the cattle barns the Taylor Plan- 
tation, Columbia, and the Hillbrook 
Farm, Spartanburg, have good show- 
ings of Jerseys, the former contain- 
ing Magnate’s Interest, with a yearly 
record of 14,898 pounds of milk and 
833 pounds of butter. The La- 
Grange Stock Farm, Winnsboro, the 
Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, and A. 
McDonald, Blackstock, have some 
good Guernseys; other leading ex- 
hibitors are, Dr. T. J. Kinard, Nine- 


ty Six, and Cedar Valley Farm, Ches- 
ter, Red Polls; East Side Stock 
Farm, Chester, Herefords; J. D. 
Watts, Laurens, Ayrshires; E. G. 
2almer, Ridgeway, Devons; L. K. 
Couch, Easley, Holsteins; T. M. Dar- 
by, Chester, Shorthorns. 


In the swine department the Berk- 
shires are nearly one-half the whole 
show with exhibits by the Taylor 
Plantation, Columbia; Ridgeway 
Club, Ridgeway; Calhoun Berkshire 
Farm, St. Matthews; A. D. Hudson, 
Newberry; R. E. Shannon, Black- 
stock; and Clemson College The 
Essex come next with J. C. Shannon, 
Blackstock, and C. Irvine Sanders, 
Ninety Six as exhibitors. The Dutch 
Fork Farm and Asylum Farm have 
Tamworths, while the Old Star Fort 
Farm, Ninety Six, and Twitthale 
Farm, Heath Springs, are showing 
Duroc-Jerseys, and F. P. Hinnant, 
Ridgeway, O. I. Cs. The sheep and 
goat exhibit is not very large. The 
principal exhibitors are J. D. Watts, 
Laurens, Merinos; Dr. T. J. Kinard, 
Ninety Six, Cotswolds; M. Darby, 
Chester, J. V. Spigener, Ward, and 
Cochran Bros., Derita, N. C., South- 
downs; and J. W. Conder, Columbia, 
Angorags. 

It is most noticeable that in neith- 
er the cattle nor the swine depart- 
ments are there any entries on the 
part of breeders from other States, a 
very unfortunate condition that is 
due to the fact that South Carolina is 
still suffering untold loss in many 
ways from the ravages of the ticks 
and hog cholera, two drawbacks that 
require immediate attention. 

The poultry exhibit is a complete 
show within itself—some 1,500 birds, 
many exceptionally choice ones,—all 
for exhibition, no mere for-sale affair. 

The machinery exhibit is almost 
non-est, a feature to be greatly re- 
gretted, when there is such urgent 
need throughout this State for the 
use of improved machinery. Likewise 
as one looks upon the splendid room 
used for instruction at the Corn Ex- 
position, it is hard not to think of 
what a splendid opportunity is here 
offered for either Clemson College or 
the Farm Demonstration Work to 
conduct daily moving picture demon- 
strations. A building offering so 
many opportunities calls for activi- 
ties in many lines. 

One great hindrance to the future 
development of the South Carolina 
State Fair is the penny-wise, pound- 
foolish policy of the city of Columbia 
in lining its streets with midway at- 
tractions and thus diverting a large 
part of the crowd that comes from 
going to the fair grounds, and the 
failure of the business houses to 
close even for a half day so as to 
give their employes the opportunity 
to see the fair. an. Be 





Awards in Livestock Classes at 
North Carolina Fair. 


Percherons.—L. G. Rollins, Merry 
first, four-year stallion; J. C. McNutt, 
leigh, second, four-year stallion. 

Grade Percherons.—Geldings or mares 
McNutt, first four-year, first and second foal, 
first in harness; W. H. Hall, Cary, second 
four-year; R. L. Davis, Ralebgh, first three- 
year; E. W. Hightower, Raleigh, first two- 
year and one-year; A. T. Olive, Apex, second 
two-year. 

Hackney.—R. E. L. 
stallion, 

Standard-Bred.—Paul H. 
first four-year stallion, first 
ing or mare, second foal; Yates, first 
P. R. Rand, Clayton, first two-year; 
Co., Raleigh, first get of stallion, 


Oak, 
Ra- 


Yates, first get of 
Raleigh, 
geld- 
foal; 
Jones 


Lee, 
four-year 








‘ (29) 


Saddle Horses—Bennett Knight, 
four-year; J. 


1183 


Cary, first 
A. Boone, Franklinton, second 


four-year. ” 

Single Harness.—R. L. Davis, first; W. C, 
Holder, Cary, second. 

Shetland Ponies.—Miss Hallic Simpkins, 
Raleigh, first; Banks Holt, Graham, second; 
D. L. Farrior, Raleigh, third. 

Jack.—Any age, Farmers’ Jack Co., Ra- 
leigh, first; Bennett Knight, second. 

Mules—A. D. Pearce, Apex, first and sec- 


ond four-year, first team; C. W. Hearndon, 


Apex, first one-year; L. B. Newton, Kittrell, 
first foal; J. P. Olive, Cary, second team. 
Cattle, 

Jerseys.—H. B. Witter, Frederick, Md., 
first three-year bull, first and second two- 
year bull, first and second, one-year bull, 
second bull calf, second one-year heifer, sec- 
ond exhibitor’s herd, first breeder's young 
herd, first champion bull; R. L. Shuford, 
Newton, second bull three years, first bull 
calf, first and second three-year cow, ‘two- 
year heifer and heifer calf, first one-year 
heifer, exhibitor’s herd and champion cow. 
All Jersey specials except second for breed- 
er’s young herd to Witter. 

Guernseys.—F. H. Cashell, Rockville, Méd., 
six firsts and three seconds; Witter six firsts 


and five seconds, , 
Holstein-Friesian.—P. H. 


Hanes, Winston- 

Salem, with an exceptionally good herd on 

every entry; Occoneecnee Farm, first two- 
year bull. 

Ayrshires. — Pinehurst Farm, Pinehurst, 

with extra choice herd, won all prizes save 


first two-year bull and heifer 
French-Canadians and 

all, without competition, 
Grade Dairy Herd.—R. M. 


calf to Cashell. 
Devons.—Witter, 


Davis, Raleigh, 


rst. 
Herefords.—Carroll & Son, Jackson Cen- 


ter, Pa., with real prize winners, all. 
_Aberdeen Angus.—Cassell & Son, Withe- 
ville, Va., with choice stock, all. 


Shorthorns.—B. PP. Powell, Waynesville, 


all, without competition. 

Swine, 
Berkshires.—Pinehurst Farm, with re- 
markably meritorious and uniform herd 
throughout, all firsts and seconds, save first 
aged boar to Y. E. Smith, Durham, Va.; also 


American Berkshire Association’s silve r cup, 

Duroc-Jerseys.—J. J. Jordan, McCullers, 
first aged boar, boar under one, two-year 
sow, exhibitor’s herd, breeder's young herd, 
and boar any age; D. L. Farrior, Raleigh, 
second aged boar, second two-year sow, first 
sow under one, second exhibitor’s herd, first 
sow any age; T. J. Shephenson, Raleigh, sec- 
ond boar under one, first boar pig, first sow 
pig; Nathaniel Kirby, Lucama, second sow 
under one, first yearling boar, second breed- 
er’s young herd; R. L. Johnson, Raleigh, sec- 
ond boar pig; J. R. Eaton, Cana, second sow 
pig. 

Poland-Chinas.—G. M. Beavers, Apex, all. 

a Whites and Hampshires.—W itter, 


Teiniteiantss sorge C, Leach, Aberdeen, 
all—real winners. 

Tamworths—Witter, all specials ‘and regu- 
lars, save first aged boar and one-year sow 
to Occoneechee §'arm. 

In an irregular sweepstakes class, Leach, 
Beavers, Farrior, and Jordan divided prizes 
about equally. 

Sheep. 

Southdowns, — Niagara 
Stock Farm, Lewiston, N. Y with extra 
choice flocks, all firsts and seconds, save 
three seconds of each breed to C. O. Part- 
ridge, Perry, N. Y. : 

Hampshires.—Partridge, all 

Cheviots, Oxfords, and Tunis,—Witter, all. 

Angora Goats.—Witter all, save second 
flock to Valentine. 


Shropshires and 





Coin From the Cream Separator. 
WO years ago father and I decid- 
ed to try dairying on a small 

scale. The first year we milked ten 
cows and sold the straight milk for a 
while, but by talking with experienc- 
ed dairymen we found that there was 
more money in selling cream. So in 
order to sell cream, the first thing for 
us to do was to buy a Separator, 
which we immediately did. It cost 
us $45. The quantity of milk being 
so great, it was very disagreeable to 
separate by hand. We bought a 
small gasoline engine, the cost of 
which was $50, but it served the pur- 
pose of separating the milk, and also 
for pumping water and churning. 

The amount of feed that we fed to 
the cows outside of what we raised on 
the farm cost $400. As I did most of 
the work myself, we were not put to 
any expense for labor. The sales of 
the milk and cream amounted to 
$930, and the expense for the separa- 
tor, engine, cow feed, and several 
other little things which are not 
worth mentioning, amounted to $525 
This left us a net profit of $405, be- 
sides the manure for this year. 

Last year we thought as we had 
made a very good profit out of the ten 
cows, that it would be a good idea to 
get a few more. So we bought five 
more at a cost of $160. We also pur- 
chased a milk cooler and tester, the 
cost of which was $28. The cow feed 
this year amounted to $575. On the 
average we received $115 per month, 





which amounted to $1,380 for the 
year. The expense for extra cows, 
cooler aad tester and cow feed 
amounted to $763, leaving a profit 
of $617. CLIFTON E. SMITH. 

I have been a reader of your valuable pa- 
per for some time, and am pleased to in- 
form you that I consider it one of the fore- 


most educators on all agricultural topics,— 
W. A, Mish, Washington, N. C, 
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THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH MARKETS. 
prices were good, considering the quality. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) All dark grades ‘of desirable quality were 

October 29. = 3 ~r" de om ag at satisfactory pric 8: 

while a grades of bright and flue-cured 

Cotton, were very high. The sales of tobacco on 

Good middling this market for week ending October 21 

Striet middling amounted to 260,100 pounds, , 

Middling : The new tobacco warehouse which is be- 

Low grades ing erected in South Richmond, by E. K. 

Vietor & Co., is nearing completion and will 
probably be finished in the next 60 days. 


Flour, Hay and Grain. J. M. BELL. 


(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per barrel—wholesale 
High grades 
Lower grades 
Corn—No. 2 white 














Model 
1897 


Repeating Rifle the offerings were of common grades ana 
Shoots all .22 short, .22 long and 
-22 long-rifle cartridges; ex- 
cellent for rabbits, squir- 
rels, hawks, crows, foxes 
and ail small game 
and target work eee 
up to 200 yards. 
Here’s the best-made 
-22 rifle in the world! 
It’s a take-down, convenient to carry and clean. The tool steel 
working parts cannot wear out. Its Ivory Bead and Rocky Mountain 

sights are the best set ever furnished on any .22.| Has lever action—like a big 





prices: 
$5.00 @ $5. 40 
4.40@ 
.96@ 


RICHMOND LIVESTOCK, 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 








game rifle; has solid top and side ejection for safety and rapid accurate firing. 


3eautiful case-hardened finish and superb build and balance. 


Price, round barrel, 


$14.50; octagon, $16.00. @ Model 1892, similar, but not take-down, prices, $12.15 up. 


Learn more about ell Marlin repeaters. 


Send 3 
stamps postage for the 128-page Marlin catalog. 


The Marlin Firearms ©, 


139 Willow St., New Haven, Coun, 








WHITE PEAS WANTED. 


Any quantity. Any variety. 
Also Field Peas. 


ROWLAND & COMPANY, 
Dealers in Peas. AUGUSTA, GA. 


BERMUDA GRASS SEED Valley,Arizona. 


Best Bermuda grass locality in the United 
States. Send for sample. Orders booked for 
seed now, 40 cents per pound, f. o. b. your sta- 
tion, January delivery. This seed is first-class 
with high germination. Get a sample and try 
it. Buy direct from the grower and get bed 
rock prices. 
G. ST 


. ITT, 
(Grower of Alfalfa and Bermuda) 
Box 423, Yuma, Arizona. 


| PURE-BRED POULTRY | 

















Raised in Yuma 














We again make our unparatioled offer of free pil- 
tow: ith your order enclosing $10 for our f; 
mous 36-!b ther bed. All made of new sani- 
tary feather: best ticking and oquipped with 
sanitary ventilators. Freight prepald. 
We also have pare Goose 
beds at $15.00 and $18.00. 
Delivery guaranteed. 
Money beck if not satis- 
fied. Agents ane pie 
money. TUR 
CORNWELL, Dept 3 M. 
Memphis, Tenn., or 
Charlotte, N. C, 





BONE CUTTERS ,CLOVER 


S 0 | B R 0 S + CUTTERS & GRINDING MILLS 


DON'T KEEP HENS UNLESS YOU CAN OWN THESE THREE 
WONDERFUL MACHINES. Hens cannot pay unless you 
feed plenty of fresh, sweet cut green bone, and 
clover, a nate, © shell and roy grains. 

pay to buy them—vou mnst own the WILSON M 

‘C Lown’? BONE CUTTER, $6.50, rene CLOVER CU 
$9. Dealers or direct. Every Machine guaranteed. 
Write today fo complete Free Ills. Book and prices. 
WILSON BROS., Dert. G-8 Easton, Pa. 








EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown pepe oerad White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, et re. Light Brahmas 
C. I. Games and S. Isl Reds. Large Pekin 
= Indian — Duck E S, w0 00forii. Send for fol- 

ler. It’s 
Exhibited {0 ‘birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 











r = 
Young Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


FOR SALE. Hatched out the last of May and the 
first of June, Podge come weigh 14to18lbs. Single 
Toms, $4.50 to $5.00 e . Good nice hens $3.00 
each; in pairs 7, 00; trio’ $10. 00. Allfrom first prize 
winni ng stock and extra prize of $18.00 lamp at 
Piedmont Fair. 
OLIVER J. CONRAD, 

R. F. D. No. 2, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


& 
COCKERE LS. 


Early Hatched, Pure Bred, $2.00 each. 

Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, White and 

Buff Orpingtons, White and Brown Leg- 

horns. 7 = 

A. & M. College and Experiment Station, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 























BEST AND CHEAPEST 
Parcel Post egg boxes. Circular free. Buff 
Leghorns 5 White Rocks. aus free. 


OOLLEY P. 
Route 4, qOnaclette, N. C. 








GET MY CATALOGUE before buying 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Bargains in breeding stock. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 











DIGGS FARM OFFERS 
FOR SALE 


“ALVORD EMINENT” 


A Grandson ofthe ,) 
$10,000.00 EMINENT 
Dropped Nov. 7th 1911 


Solid Color and 
A Grand Individual 


For Pedigree and Price 
Address 


J. F. DIGGS, Rockingham, N. C. 








FAIR FIELD FARM 
FOR SALE—3 yuung registered Jersey bulls, great- 
grandsons of Eminent 2:d: 1 six months old, 1 eight 
months old, both solid dark color; ; 1 seven months old, 
golden fawn color. These calves are from splendid 
young cows. Price, $385 each, regist red, crated, and 
delivered at depot. They must Le sold in the eastern 
part of N. C. on account of the quarantine law, but \hey 
have never had atick on them. We haven’t had any 
ticks on our farm in 30 years. Also a few registered 
young Borkshire hogs, at reasonable p ices. Barred 
Plymouth Rocks at#1.50 each. These chickens are des- 
cenda ts of Thompson and Bradley stock. J. H. MEW- 

BORN, Kinston, N. C., R. F. D. No. 2. 








WYLDWOOD FARMS 
CORNWELL, S. C. 

For Sale—Guernseys. One mature bull 
from advanced registry stock. Four young 
bulls ready for service; two bull calves. 
Berkshires—Lee’s Artist 5th. Several 
boar pigs, nice ones, and a few sow pigs. 
Buy from us and get prize winning stock. 














WALNUT GROVE POULTRY YARDS 
Bargain Sale of White Orpington cascade strain). 
White Wyandotte, R. C. Black Minorca, R. Rhode Is- 
land Red hens, pullets and cockerels $1,00 Pad 5 White 
Leghorn, Houdan and Anc na coc..erels $1.00 each. R. 
C. Buff Leghorn hens, pullets and cockerels $11.00 per 
dozen. Giant Mammoth Bronze turkey toms $5.00 each. 
CHINA GROVE, N. C. 





——WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS 
Several Fine White Leghorn Cockerels for sale. 
$1 50 each while they last. 

Verd Peterson, Agr. 


Normal College Farm Murtressbere, 





REDS, BOTH COMBS; ole: phen) Pah WHITE 
Choicy B eeders $2.00, 
Catalog free. 
MRS. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 
Southiands Champion White Plymouth Rocks. 


Albashire, Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. 
The best is none too good. 














Takes the Paper for the 
Advertising. 


awhile 
the 
but 


Once in one of our subscribers ad 


takes for th 


matter, 


mits he 
reading 
well, 
We view that as a 
lisher, he read 


paper 


for 


not only 


the advertising as 
compliment, The 
and the 
trinity of interest in 
the interest of 
all suffering, We 
fact that The Progressive 
high class of 


advertiser all 


constitute a a farm pa- 


per, and one cannot suff 


without are proud of th 


Farmer attracts a 
rtising 


find it 


adve patronage, and 


that these advertisers profitable to be 


represented in the paper. 











pub- | 


(— Cattle and Hog Bargains . 
I will sell my surplus Percheron Stal- 

lions, Berkshire Boars, and Shorthorn Bulls 

at low figures considering the breeding, 

quality, ete. 

Also two Saddle Stallions. All my live- 
stock is purebred and registered. 


\_ JNO. F. LEWIS, + - Lynnwood, Ve. J 











Good Enough Berkshire Hogs, 
Holstein Cattle, Shropshire Sheep: 
Stock guaranteed as represented. 

L. E. SIGMON, Blackstock, N.C. 








a ase Breed High-Class 
and Tunis SIRCEP 


Correspondence 
Solicited 


S. N. HILL, Markham, Pa. 














REGISTERED SADDLERS 
Broodmares, Stallions, colts of both sexes, from 
weanlings up; a 5-gaited show gelding; business 
horses, Jacks. Describe your wants, we will suit 
you. or tell you we can’t. 


G. W. DAVIS, - - Flemingsburg, Ky. 





(Other Livestock ads, pages 9-11.) 





No. 2 mixed 


.95@ 
Timothy hay, per 


ton $22.00 @$24.5 


Provisions, 
Snowdrift shortening, 
Compound, tierce basis 


Pure lard, tierce basi 
Cheese, full cream 


per case 


Hams, sugar-cured 
Reg, ribs, 40-45 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hditer 
The Cotton Record.) 
October 29, 
Low middling 
Middling 
Good middling 
Total sales—bales 
Cottonseed, carload lots, 
Cottonseed meal, per ton 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton 


The market has 
an active demand, 


(sacked).... 9.00 
ruled generally firm with 
altho with a somewhat 
quieter tone latterly. Offerings of cotton in 
this section have been so large that any 
little relaxation in the rate of demand 
quickly results in more or less oppressive 
accumulation. Reduced estimates of the 
crop, while in greater favor, have not yet 
been fully accepted by all, and consequently 
there is still an element which is disposed 
to hold off in the expectation of being able 
to buy to greater advantage later on. The 
market is strong enough to absorb all rea- 
onable offerings without yielding, but when 
everybody tries to sell at once, the pressure 
becomes too heavy. It is for this reason that 
the present writer has been urging the farm- 
ers to refrain-from forcing the situation— 
in other words, over-loading a willing horse. 
By using moderation, not only will present 
prices be fully maintained, but the excess 
of offerings now acting as a dead weight 
will probably bring a much better figure 
later on, 

Recent developments all 
firmation of the crop i 
pressed here; that is, 
000 bales or a little 
port on ginning 
and the other eastern 
good crop, the yield is 
two years age, Texas appears beyond any 
question under 4,000,000 bales, and the other 
important States are all more or less short. 
The unusually early date of killing frost so 
renerally over the belt means unquestion- 
ably that the top crop will be light, and 
that picking and ginning will be finished 
a relatively arly period. The proporti 
the total picked to date is certainly 
than the average, especially as the 
prices have encouraged efforts to 
matters. The world wants 15,000,000 
of American cotton this year, and 

hardly as much as 14,000,000. 
‘tage must develop, which 

ry keen competition for the last fev 
li on bales of this crop. The market is 
holding up very well considering the 
pressure it is undergoing. 


to a con- 
previously ex- 
total of 14,000,- 
The census re- 
that while Georgia 
States have made a 
materially short of 


point 
ideas 
for a 
below. 
showed 


hurry 
bale 
will 


NORFOLK ie gael 
(Reported by ~, Re catigeg & Co., 
Virginia. 
October 31. 
Good middling 
Serict middling 
Middling 
Strict low 
Tone firm, 


middling 


NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUTS. 
furnished by Holmes & Dawson, 
Norfolk, Va.) 


tober 28 


(Report 


Quotations 


good 


for dry stock (new 


condition: 


crop) in 


3 22 
1¢CV 3% 


RICHMOND gi fy OBACCO. 


od by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


(Report Furnishe 
Leaf, 
first killing 

rm ad we 

pect, t 
next we 
d with 
and the 
commen<t 
much 
Zz tobaccos, altho there i 
1d for all kinds of brights, 
little bright tobacco has been bought 
independent dealers can be bought here 
now for less money than what the tobacco 

will bring on the markets selling loose. 


frost, 


not do- 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO. 


Receipts on the Lynchburg 
not up to expectations, but 
are looked for next week. 


market were 
much larger ones 
The majority of 


October 27. 


Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Heifers—Best, per cwt. 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Cows—Best, per ecwt. 
Medium to good 
Common to fair ere 
Oxen, per ewt . 4 6,25 
3ulls, per ewt woes 4.25@ 6. 
Calves—Extra, -66@10.05 
Medium 7 8.5 
Dairy cows, per 
wht est, 
Good 
Sows and stags 
Sheep—Best, per 
Common to fair 
Lambs 


head 
per cwt. 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER. 
October 27. 
Egss—Fre sh- gathered, 


Butter—Creamery, 
Country 


per pound 





NEW YORK PRODUCE, 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
October 


barrel, $2.25 )2.70; in bulk, 
per bar- 
per 100-pound 
yellow, or red, $1. 50 @ 2. 
pe r 100, $4@7; red, $1.25@ 
Southern potato artichokes, 
$2.50@3.50. Brussels sprouts, &% 
quart, ’ green beans, 50c@ 
basket. Beets, $1.50@1.75 per 
barrel. Carrots, $1.25@1.75 per barrel, Cu- 
cumbers, $1@2 per baske t. Celery, $1.50@3 
per standard case, Cauliflower, $1.50@2 per 
barrel, Chicory, 50¢c@$1 per basket. Egeg- 
Plant, 75c@$1 per barrel, Endive, per 
pound, 16@20c Horseradish, $6@7 per 100 
pounds, Lettuce, 30@60c per basket. 
beans, 50c@$1.50 per bag. Mushrooms, 
1.40 per four-pound basket. Okra, per 
ket, $1@1.50. Oysterplant, $2@3 per 200 
bunches. Peas, $1@2 per bushel basket 
Parsley, 50c per basket, Peppers, 25@75o0 
per barrel, att 50@75e per barrel. 
Radishes, 50c@$1 px barrel, Romaine, 50¢ 
@ $1.50 per barrel, Spin: ich, 50c@$1 per bar- 
rel. Squash, $1@1. per barr ‘urnips, 
@$1.12 per barre Tomatoes, faney, $1.23 
@1.75 per box, Watercress, per 100 bunches, 
$1@1.50. 
Apples, $2 
ples, per 
barrel. 
Concord, 
barrel, 
barrel. 
Cash wheat, No. 2 red, 
Corn, 7814¢c. Oats, 44c. 
Mess pork, per barrel, 
barrel, $18@19. 
ery butter, 31% 
4c; refrigerator, 301% 31c, 
Country s and up, 


eggs, 25@30c, 


Potatoes, per 
per 180 pounds, > 
rel, $1@1.37. Onions, 
bag, $2.50@3.50; 
White cabbage, 
1.50 per barrel. 
per barrel, 
@14e per 
$1.25 per 


white, 


50@4.50 Bu: r 
barrel, $3@7. 
Quinces, $ ( 
per 
50 @ 6.50, 


barrel. Crab 
Pears, $2.50@5 per 
per barrel. Grapes, 
Cranberries, 
75e@$1 


ap- 


60@90e 
citron, 
96e. 


per bushel, 


per 
factory, 





A North Against 


Veal. 


Carolina Law 
Calves for 


Killing 


An act passed on the 
cial the 
ture, is designed to 
selling or 
the age of 
It provides 

ation victwtne 


last day of the 
North Carolina Legisla- 
prohibit the buying and 
shipping of calves sage veal, under 
4 ee mon 3, either dead or alive 
srson, ‘ous or corpor- 
‘act shall be deemed 
lilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion shall pay a penalty of not less than 
more than $30, or be imprisoned 
nor more than 30 days 
retion of the court, 
nse. 
. as ratified ay 
lowing counties: 

\lams nce, Alexander, Ashe, Avery, Burke, 
Pierro Caldwell, ¢ Se AAS Clay, Cleve- 
land, Durham, Franl Gaston, Graham, 
Guilford, Henderson, Lee, Lincoln, 
Madison, McDowell, Robeson, Row- 
ar Rutherford, Sampson, Wake, 
Warren, and Wilson. 


spe- 
session of 


yplies only to the 





risons based on butt¢ 
« so aroused the citizens of 
lat they have erected a dairy 
room on the grounds of the local 
order that the children may learn 
dairying as a re ar part of their school 
work. Accon timodati ons ha) been provided 
for five ind girls of the sev- 
enth and ighth er s ar studying the 
best methods of dairying under direction 
of an ext from C ison 
cultural Colleg United 
Department of 


r-scoring 
Rome, S. 
. barn and 
milk 


school, in 


cows 30VsS 


nsion Agri- 


] States 


ae 
— Bulletin, 


BE Sducr ition. 





News ¢ i nces 
3t-room i farm 
iburg (S. ir will 
ed on unds at 

osa f the women atte The Com- 
mercial Bank, of Raleigh, has. set aside a 
most desirable room on th first floor, well 
1ished and supplied witt 1 Many periodi- 
on its reading table, * the accommo- 
dation of its farmer frie . The comfort 
and enience of men 1d women from 
the country when in town is not to be over- 
looked, It is great business wisdom to see 

that due provision is made for them, 


that it 
wom- 


nding 


cony 








Saturday, November 8, 19138.] 


Take Your Baby to the Baby Show. 


(Continued from page 15.) 


treat him ree, so he will not be 








dumb. if she’ll bring him to him 
reg “1S A 
These are only re | Tew Olated 
uses; but inything wrong 
t your oodness’ sake, | 
d out abe you may cor 
rect it while young. Most of the ba- 


bies ran about $5 per cent perfect, 
but there were many about 9S per 
eent, and you should have seen the 
pride of the parents in knowing, noi 
vuessing, that their children were 
line. 

One baby there was declared per- 
fect, and when the news came out, 
the people began to clap. The father 
stood outside the rail. When he com- 
prehended the significance of it, he 
leaped the rail, dashed into the ex- 


amining room, grabbed that baby in| 


his arms, took it out and held it up 
for all to see. 

Don’t you know that man is glad 
he took the baby to be examined? 
Don’t you know he is a proud man? 


Take yours and know that you also | 


have a right to be proud. 
MRS. HUTT. 


MRS. HUTT'’s ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES, 















Bungalow.—l am glad to help you with 
your new bungalow in a general was if 
you will tell me t rooms 
their purpose, a coloring, 
{ shall take definit 
help as to materials, Today, 
even in the homes of th fur 
nishings are plain, howe lect a 
soft color for room i only it 
vr harmonizin shades in i Sta bh {floor 
and oil or it. Ifa S é sof 
in tone i int look Vv 1 in 
the store, sou i ¢ n th 
home. As valis ’ las buff 
if you want th i ul Get 
zs00d paper, if you us j f ving 
rooms, and C¢i ip dair j pla i 
paper for bedrooms, Mo ‘ t wa « 

\ ite 
é Ss 
Do 



























at abo 
ull have them almost or ri or vel 
with your eves ‘ om 
beautiful colors an , 
ring old but s 
They are also pre 46 $3 I 
top of the a 
side if a white ial is use 
real curtain. ine is 
plain sun-proof a ) bo 
yr scrim, s ry hemstit« ad i 
my room it he ous Th i ] 
very plain, and the personality of 
expressed in a few definite details 
be a note of color in a sray ¢ 
bunch of bright flowers in a brass 
Wind 
Silk ( 
from some 
humble 
Par not admired 
tfiving rooms by a s Of cours 
1 





ove them becar they a 





to us but sire rs look upon them as 
dead folks, 
x= * 
L. G. S—Here is a man who inakes the 


delicious remark that he 


t does not believe 
in women going to 


meetings becaus 








hiways come home and want to 

things. Grand! Was there ever ga 
argument for her going. The women 

he knows evidently have open minds to re- 
eive and the ability to make use of what 
they hear, To change is to rout stagnation, 
since meetings have been an inspiration to 
ihe women don't you think they would lov« 
vou @ little more if som i t I 1 
them by some act ha you 
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Lo i 
itt au 
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tt ha i 
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Several People.—if vou i r ) 
fireless cooker « mpany, they will re« . « 
io thei nearest eT I do not see ar a 
verlisecment for firecless cooker in this ek 
1 le, o | Fa 3 } ro ‘ ‘ Co 
Voledo, Ohi tl} ( Y bel % ( ykel 

»%, Detroi M I Rac es 

0k ( : \ 3 re t \ d 

10 tnd ha t : inno 
t $ pst ss i D> 
lar \V Ss " I> « (« al r 

‘ i he t j fro 
P . 
i t 8s ! 1 
Toothache,.—¢ oO . 
‘ ou s 
{ Ss t ch ) s 
‘ 25 su a i i S ¢ 
j 
itis « ’ ! l 
d t { , 
k 
Cocos Cream.—Mix ¢ aspo Ty 
tablespoontf sug af 
t 14 ‘ third i oi 
-Let 1 I they 
cup mill spoon r it 
add this s 








(31) 1185 
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St AT SES Wide 


k ' 
pu 
in doing just one thing is pretty apt to make one an expert in his particular 
work, isn’t it? Starting ina small way, in a small factory, 56 years ago the 
founders of the Richmond Stove Co. determined to devote their energies ex- 
clusively to building the best stoves, ranges and heat- 
ers that best materials and skilled workmanship, com- 
bined with brains and ability, could produce. 


They succeeded nobly—they reaped their just reward—because they 
“builded on a rock’’—the rock of square deal and honest values 
to every purchaser. To-day, ‘“‘Richmond” stoves, ranges and 
heaters are better than ever. Our great factories—fully equipped 
with the latest and best machinery and operated by employees skilled 
in their art—cover an entire city block. Truly is this growtha 
tribute to honest, square dealing and to truth in advertising, 


RICHMOND 


Stoves-Ranges-Heaters 


are as good as they can be made. 


Sam HER 


if 

There is no skimping—no cutting 
the corners in their construction. For example-—we use no **scrap 
iron.’’ Only the best steel and first quality cast iron ever enters into 
the construction of a ‘“‘Richmond”’ Stove or range. 








All these things mean much to 


we =. on poo added poems 

of wear and satisfaction. They 

Run No Risk--Get the Best mean full, honest value for every 
dollar you invest in a range or 


Selecting a stove or range is a serious matter, worthy of your heater. 
closest consideration. Two-thirds of the housewife’s work 
centers around the kitchen range. Therefore, she should have 
the best article to be had for the amount of money invested. 
Your heater must heat your home thoroughly. It must distrib- 
ute the heat evenly—it must heat the floor thoroughly—the 
playground of your small children. It must be an economical 
fuel burner. A ‘‘cheap”’ stove that “eats up’’ coal is dear atany 
price. 


| 


| 
{ 


| 


Years of study devoted to solving all these problems find 
answer in ‘‘Richmond” stoves, ranges and heaters. There is a 
“Richmond” exactly suited for your needs at a price that will 
suit you. Send today fora copy of our iatest catalog. It is 
free to all and we are paying for this advertisement simply to 
call your attention to this fact. 


Write Today for Free Catalog 
And Name of Nearest Dealer 


RICHMOND STOVECO. 


We have a good dealer near you, who will 
gladly point out to you the many advantages 
of “Richmond” ranges and heaters. Ask us 
9 @ for his name, if you don’t know him. 
WRITE US NOW. 
















































until the mixture thie 


pine, tir cmionaliz, and when alia tia 4 Sent To You For A 
tmoid, chill amd nerve wih Riga ana et us Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy ees 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $100 to 
9150 on a high grade piano and from $25 to $50 on § 
® first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish 
plan—and so can you. We offer to send you 
an instrument, freight paid if you wish, 
with the understanding that if it is not 
eweeter and richer in tone and better made 
than any you can find at one-third more than 
we ask, you may st any time within a year 
send it back at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have pald on it, 
go that the trial will cost you absolutely 
nothing,—you and your friends to be the judge 
and we to find no fault with your decision. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


itech ro * ntine tl s¢ © > . es ve. > The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the 
t r ake Three Years to Pay If Needed. The C 4 q 

sree. aon: ar BREE ahites ee oe aoe bis instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 

cream. or. grade instruments must charge you to protect their dealers and agents. 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
e most beautiful plano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles an 1 expla: ns 
Se a “i oaie ae before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 





Grandmother Foster.—Cofl: 
ally considered harmful for 
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the opposite as. it 





dig ve processes 
reason condiments may b 
foods for the old are chick 
fish, (baked) 


strips, 





etbreads 




















i ywhe Bg he Cornish. You should have this important 

: ced high grade organ or piano anywhere on € arth aslow as the Cor 
AS Tricters information before making your selection. Write ornish go Washington, N. Jj. 
a for it today and please mention this paper. 9 Established Over 50 Years 








(Moin on tie ps eset ASS SEWING MACHINE OF QUALITY 


: NEW HOME 


selling tha T NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. 

Sp 3 I ; The “NEW HOME” sewing machine is built upon honor, and made for 
‘ ‘epeglber patsy lifelong service. The ‘NEW HOME” is the only sewing machine which is 
‘ msidered a life asset at the price you pay It is made better, easier to operate and lasts 








>b oman makes trom  Jonger than any other. If you get the ‘NEW HOME” you will not have an 
ndered if it conht be apled fey eee 2h endless chain of repairs. All parts are interchangeable. Our guarantee never 
iot found a pla t but would be expires, ‘This machine has been serving the housewife the past half century. 
ee You want the best value for your money in everything. If you are thinking of 
S. S.—You do not understand why | purchasing a sewing machine it will be to your advantage to write to 
I i ti is¢ Ssinet of & r li ‘ou < 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Grange, Mass. Dept. F 














































































































































































Electric head, side, 
tail and dash lights 


Storage battery 

35 Horsepower motor 
114-inch wheelbase 
Timken bearings 
Splitdor£ magneto 
Model R Schebler 
carburetor 
Three-quarter floating 
rear axle 

33 x4 Q. D. tires 
Cowl dash 
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Completely equipped 
f. 0. b. Toleda 


OR from every indication and from orders on 
hand we could double our 1914 production— 
make 100,000 cars and still be behind in orders. 
We have on file immediate shipping orders 
for over 10,000 cars. The new Overland 
has been on the market for less than one month— 
yet in that short time—in 30 days—we have received 
orders for one-fifth of our entire 1914 production. 


_  Forexample: Away up in a very small town 
in a remote corner of the great northwest, a dealer 
had contracted for 40 Overlands to be taken during 
the next twelve months. This isabig order for that 
section of the country. The publication of our an- 
nouncement (last month) brought him such an over- 
whelming batch of cash orders that he came straight 
to Toledo to literally beg for more cars. He stated 
that he would take the entire shipment of 40 cars in 
one month instead of twelve months as originally con- 
tracted for. 


On the other hand our dealers in the large cen- 
ters would take 500 cars apiece right now if we could 
supply them. But 150 a day is the very best we 
can do at this time. And these 150 per day we are 
carefully and equally distributing a!l over the country. 


Such selling records have but one meaning. 
Such a demand must prove to you beyond all doubt 
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Handsome 1914 catalogue on request. 


With Gray & Davis 
electric starter and 
generator 


that the Overland is the most economical and prac« 
tical buy on the market. 

And why not? Look at the increased value 
and the decreased price! 

The motor is larger—but the price is lower. 

The wheelbase is longer—but the price is lower.’ 

The tires are larger—but the price is lower. 

The new car has electric lights throughout—even 
under the dash—but the price is lower. 

The body is designed with cowl dash and flush U 
doors with concealed hinges—but the price is lower. 

It is magnificently finished in dark Brewster 
green, trimmed in polished nickel and aluminum, run- 
ning boards and wheels to match—but the price is lowers 

Then there are Timken bearings, a jeweled 
Stewart Speedometer—a larger steering wheel, and 
deeper upholstery—but the price is lower. 

Never before such value for such a price! 

It is conservative to estimate that on the average 
the new Overland costs you 30% less than any other 
similar car made. And a production of 50,000 cars is 
the reason. 

Get in touch with our dealer. Arrange for an 
immediate demonstration. October and November 
are the finest motoring months in the year. It you 
are thinking of getting a car negotiate today. Make 
your appointment now. 





Please address Jiept. 99 


Brewster green body 
nickel and aluminam 
trimmings 

Deeper upholstery 
Mohair top, curtains 
and boot 
Clear-vision 
windshield 
Stewart speedometer 
Electric horn 


Flush U doors witb 
concealed Linges 











































